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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

PREFACE. 


This  Manual  is  the  contribution  of  an  elementary  school-teacher, 
in  aid  of  her  fellow-teachers  and  of  others  concerned  with  the  training 
of  children’s  voices. 

Miss  Nicholls  has  gained  her  experience  in  the  course  of 
instructing  the  various  generations  of  school-children  that  have  come 
under  her  charge  as  a class  teacher  at  the  Farmer  Eoad,  Leyton 
(London,  E.),  Council  School.  The  vocal  achievements  of  these 
children  have  become  known  far  and  wide,  and  have  led,  naturally,  to 
numerous  inquiries  as  to  ways  and  means  of  securing  similar  results 
elsewhere. 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  Farmer  Eoad  School  is  an  ordinary 
elementary  rate  and  state-aided  school  enjoying  no  special  advantages. 
The  Leyton  district  of  the  far  East  London  is  flat  and  low-lying,  the 
soil  is  mostly  clay,  the  population  consists  mainly  of  wage-earning 
classes  of  small  means  who  are  continually  shifting,  and  the  speech 
habits  of  the  residents  are  permeated  by  various  malign  metropolitan 
“ provincialisms,”  if  this  description  may  be  allowed.  That  under 
these  circumstances  and  in  this  environment  Miss  Nicholls  has  been 
able  to  attain  continuously  beautiful  results  is  an  irresistible  proof  that 
they  are  owing  to  the  system  employed  and  not  to  exceptional  material. 
There  is  no  picking  and  choosing ; the  children  are  taken  as  they  come. 
Miss  Nicholls  would,  I am  convinced,  gain  similar  success  with  groups 
of  children  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  In  a fully  enlightened 
national  educational  administration  her  talent — as  well  as  that  of  other 
teachers  in  the  country  similarly  gifted — would  be  systematically 
utilised  by  the  powers-that-be.  In  this  way  the  gospel  of  sweet,  pure 
tone  and  conservation  of  vocal  means  would  be  spread  all  over  the  land. 

As  it  is,  Miss  Nicholls,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  does  the  next  best 
thing,  and  attempts  to  show  the  path  by  printed  directions  instead  of 
by  a personally  conducted  tour.  These  directions,  lucid  as  they  are, 
will  only  accomplish  their  purpose  when  they  are  backed  by  the 
magnetism,  the  personal  culture,  and  faith  of  an  earnest  teacher. 
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PREFACE. 


Miss  Nicholls,  unlike  many  of  our  recent  pastors  and  masters  on 
vocal  matters,  is  not  afflicted  with  positive  physical  and  physiological 
theories  of  voice-production — that  mystery  which  is  so  often 
pretentiously  discovered,  and  about  which  we  know,  usefully,  for 
singing  purposes  almost  next  to  nothing. 

Voice-training  for  purity  and  sweetness  and  ease  of  delivery  is 
mainly  a matter  of  ear-training.  Give  the  brain  the  conception  of 
good  tone  and  of  vowel  definition,  and  then  nature,  so  far  as  individual 
limitations  permit,  co-ordinates  the  unanalysable  and  unconscious 
subtle  processes  by  which  these  conceptions  are  realised.  The  good 
pattern  attentively  heard  and  intentionally  imitated  is  the  line  of  least 
resistance  and  greatest  progress.  The  bad  pattern,  unfortunately,  is 
equally  formative.  This  is  why  successive  generations  of  school- 
children  in  a given  school  often  show  curious  continuity  of  tone-quality. 

Is  it  good  to  train  children’s  voices  at  all  ? This  is  a serious 
question  sometimes  anxiously  asked.  If  the  answer  is  in  the  negative, 
it  would  logically  carry  with  it  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  art  of 
singing  on  the  part  of  children ; for  all  singing  is  in  its  essence  a form 
of  training,  inasmuch  as  it  inevitably  creates  habits.  Then,  consistency 
might  demand  the  prohibition  of  speech,  and  especially  of  playground 
shouting  and  screaming,  in  case  irremediable  physical  harm  should 
result.  It  is  admitted  that  casual  collective  singing  on  the  part  of 
children  may  be  as  injurious  as  it  is  sometimes  unbeautiful.  But  it  is 
just  this  condition  that  the  work  of  Miss  Nicholls  and  others  seeks  to 
remedy.  The  whole  justification  of  such  a method  of  voice  treatment 
as  is  unfolded  in  this  book  is  that  it  jealously  conserves  voice  in  a 
natural  and  healthy  way. 

Miss  Nicholls  does  not  aim  in  this  course  to  teach  sight-singing  or 
tonal  ear-training.  Although  evolved  mainly  from  experience  with 
girls’  voices,  the  system  is  equally  applicable  to  boys’  voices. 


W.  G.  McNaught. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A wise  teacher  will  not  teach  singing  as  an  isolated  subject,  but 
will  correlate  it  with  lessons  in  reading,  elocution,  and  other  subjects. 
In  all  conversational  lessons  the  teacher  must  strive  for  true  vowel 
colour  and  encourage  children  to  speak  freely,  easily,  with  clear 
enunciation  and  correct  pronunciation.  Much  time  will  consequently 
be  saved  in,  as  well  as  through,  the  singing  class,  for  true  vocal 
training  must  be  based  on  these  all-important  points.  The  teacher’s 
work  must  be  continuous  and  cumulative,  and  there  should  be 
constant  revision. 

First,  the  children  should  be  led  to  see  the  importance  of  correct 
tone-production,  not  only  because  of  its  relation  to  good  singing  but 
because  it  will  help  to  make  them  healthy  citizens. 

Secondly,  we  must  lay  a sound  foundation  for  the  musical 
education  of  the  children  by  sight-singing  and  ear-training,  and  the 
appreciation  of  good  music. 

Thirdly,  we  should  aim  to  realise  the  moral  benefit  of  this  branch 
of  education.  Children  under  sympathetic  treatment  become  self- 
reliant,  happy,  and  therefore  vitalised  for  all  their  work. 

By  kind  permission  I dedicate  this  book  to  Dr.  W.  G-.  McNaught, 
to  whom  I am  deeply  indebted  for  help  and  advice. 


Margaret  Nicholls, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  VOICES. 


In  all  class-singing — even  in  the  lower  standards — the  teacher 
should  test  the  voices,  and  thus  become  closely  acquainted  with  tlie 
individuality  of  the  children  and  their  special  physical  weaknesses. 
Exercises  in  voice-production,  sight-singing,  and  unison-singing  should 
for  some  time  be  within  the  range  of  C — E flat : — 


Eegister  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children,  and  ascertain  the 
pitch,  region  or  compass  in  which  each  child  sings  with  the  greatest 
ease.  For  first  sopranos  the  teacher  should  test  on  the  ascending  and 
descending  scale  of  E flat,  and  gradually  raise  the  key  by  semitones 
until  the  upward  limit  of  cbmpass  is  found : — 


Ex.  1.  ^_0Q  Use  ah. 


If  the  slightest  strain  is  recognised,  the  middle  compass  of  voice 
should  be  tested — say  on  the  scale  of  C,  thus  : — 

Ex.  2. 


and  if  this  is  found  easy  the  child  should  be  registered  as  a 
second  soprano.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  test  older  children  on 
the  descending  scale  of  B or  B flat.  A child  who  can  sing  this  scale 
wdth  ease  may  be  placed  provisionally  in  the  alto  section  of  the  choir  : — 


Ex.  3. 


Slowly.  0 {au-oo). 
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Although  the  children  are  now  classified  according  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  their  voices,  the  teacher  must  not  imagine  that  they  are  all 
definitely  sopranos  or  contraltos.  For  some  time,  training  should  be 
given  in  the  compass  suggested  above,  and  the  teacher  must  be  on  the 
look-out  for  any  change,  and  re-classify  whenever  found  necessary. 
Let  all  the  children  join  in  the  various  exercises,  but  impress  upon 
them  that  if  they  feel  the  slightest  strain  they  should  not  attempt  tn 
sing  troublesome  notes. 

Generally  speaking  I find  little  real  contralto  tendency  amongst 
children  from  10 — 12  years  of  age,  but  I have  had  in  all  my 
experience  one  exception  when  at  the  age  of  10  years  a child  sang 
pure,  deep  notes  naturally,  and  found  great  difficulty  in  producing  high 
notes.  This  child  preferred  to  sing  in  the  lower  compass,  and  after 
watching  her  carefully  for  some  time  I found  her  high  notes  developing 
until  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  she  possessed  a sweet  soprano  voice. 

It  is  a common  experience  to  find  that  girls  when  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  lose  brilliancy  and  power  on  their  high  notes.  These 
pupils  must  then  sing  mainly  in  the  medium  compass.  Here  again 
it  is  necessary  to  test  the  voice  and  rely  to  a great  extent  on  the 
opinion  of  the  child,  who  is  quite  capable  of  knowing  where  it  is  easy 
to  sing.  After  resting  the  voice  for  some  months  by  singing  in  the 
medium  or  lower  region  of  the  compass,  children  frequently  ask  to  be 
replaced  in  the  soprano  division,  where  they  then  find  themselves  able 
to  sing  on  high  notes  without  strain.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
laid  on  this  important  point  of  voice-testing.  How  serious  is  the  result 
on  the  future  voice  of  the  boy  or  girl  if  during  these  early  days  they 
are  forced  to  strain  their  voices  by  singing  either  too  high  or  too  low  I 


Illustration  1.  Illustration  2.  Illustration 


Position  for  Singing.  Inspiration,  Expiration. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


BREATHING. 

Correct  breathing  is  the  foundation  for  the  production  of  good  tone. 

The  children  should  be  greatly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  this  matter.  Explain  earnestly  that  they  will  be  helped  to  become 
healthy  boys  and  girls  and  eventually  good  singers  if  they  follow 
• carefully  the  directions  to  be  given. 

Make  it  clear  that  breathing  for  singing  involves  : — 

1.  Special  care  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  or  inhaling  breath ; and 

2.  Control  of  muscles  that  govern  the  lungs  during  the 

exhalation  or  emission  of  breath.  This  is  most  important. 

Point  out  that  when  only  short  breaths  are  habitually  taken  the 
lungs  are  only  partially  used,  and  that  therefore  the  unused  part 
becomes  weak  and  lifeless  for  want  of  exercise,  and  a condition 
arises  that  may  result  in  illness. 

Pupils  who  have  not  well-developed  chests  and  lungs,  and 
especially  those  who  have  a tendency  to  lung  weakness,  should  take 
a special  daily  course  of  breathing  exercises.  This  must  be  done  with 
discretion.  Great  care  must  be  taken  at  first  that  there  is  no  strain 
of  the  muscles  and  lungs.  Teachers  sometimes  give  elaborate  lessons 
on  breathing,  and  yet  fail  to  get  good  results  for  two  reasons : — 

First. — They  do  not  impress  sufficiently  on  the  children  the 
importance  of  deep  breathing  and  the  control  of  the  breath, 
as  being  necessary  for  the  production  of  good  tone. 

Secondly. — They  have  to  a great  extent  treated  breathing  as  i n 
isolated  subject,  and  have  failed  to  connect  it  with  all  the 
points  of  voice-production. 

BREATHING  RULES. 

1.  See  that  the  room  is  well  ventilated,  and  that  each  child  has 
ample  room  for  comfort. 

2.  Get  the  children  to  stand  in  a natural  position,  such  as  will 
allow  ease  when  breathing.  (Ulus.  1.) 

3.  Explain  that  at  first  you  wish  to  hear  them  breathing.  You 
will  then  be  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  breathing  is  regular. 
When  this  is  satisfactory,  explain  that  all  breathing  must  be  silent. 
(Ulus.  2,  3.) 
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4.  When  the  children  inhale  they  should  at  once  feel  the 
expansion  of  the  chest,  ribs,  and  back,  and  when  breathing  out  they 
should  feel  the  contraction  of  the  ribs.  The  abdomen  should  be  fiat 
and  not  protrude.  Explain  that  during  singing  the  chest  should  be 
well  raised.  By  this  means  the  lungs  are  allowed  free  play  and  there 
is  scope  for  resonance.  Children  in  pairs  should  test  this  action  by 
holding  one  another’s  sides  above  the  waist.  It  is  also  a good  plan  to 
let  alternate  children  turn  to  the  left  and  test  the  breathing  of  their 
neighbours  by  placing  one  hand  on  the  chest  and  the  other  on  the  back. 
(Ulus.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.) 

5.  The  teacher  must  see  that  the  breathing  is  easy  and  natural, 
thus  avoiding  any  rigidity.  Strong  children  may  naturally  breathe 
more  deeply  than  weak  children.  The  physique  of  the  individual 
children  under  our  control  must  therefore  receive  much  anxious 
consideration.  During  my  experience  of  choir-training  I have  met 
with  very  delicate  children  whose  weakness  was  caused  more  or  less 
by  insufficient  inflation  of  the  lungs.  These  children  I watched  very 
carefully,  and  gave  them  breathing  exercises  gradually.  I am  happy 
to  state  that  they  left  school  healthy  girls.  Discretion  must  be  used 
with  regard  to  very  young  children. 

6.  Children  from  the  beginning  must  be  encouraged  to  economise 
their  breath,  and  to  let  the  expenditure  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
will  result  in  pure  tone. 

7.  The  shoulders  must  never  be  raised.  This  is  important. 
Control  of  expiration  is  not  possible  with  clavicular  breathing. 

8.  Train  pupils  to  be  able  to  inhale  through  the  nose  as  well  as 
through  the  mouth.  Very  young  children  should  inhale  almost  entirely 
through  the  nose.  The  air  in  traversing  the  nasal  cavities  is  made 
warm  before  it  reaches  the  windpipe  and  lungs,  and  thus  many 
ailments  caused  by  mouth-breathing  (by  which  cold  external  air  comes 
into  contact  with  the  warm,  delicate  internal  organs)  are  prevented. 
When  breathing  through  the  nose  the  air  is  filtered  by  the  little  hairs 
inside  the  nostrils,  and  this  prevents  dust  from  being  carried  into  the 
lungs. 

BKEATHING  EXERCISES. 

1.  At  a given  signal  children  breathe  in  through  the  nose,  hold, 
and  then  breathe  out  through  nose  (lips  closed)  ; 

2.  Breathe  in  through  nose,  hold,  and  breathe  out  through 
mouth ; 


Illusteation  4. 


Illustration  5. 


Illustration  6. 


Illustration  7. 
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3.  Breathe  in  through  nose,  hold  while  teacher  counts  two, 
and  breathe  out  to  n or  I with  lips  slightly  open  ; 


F'X.  3. 


n,  I,  then  m. 


4.  Eepeat  Exercise  3.  Breathe  out  with  closed  lips  to  m. 

5.  Monotone  (at  about  M.  80)  to  numerals  1 — 7,  1 — 9,  1 — 11, 
1 — 13,  and  1 — 15  with  a cres.,  but  not  so  loudly  as  to  strain  in  any 
degree.  This  c?'es.  will  help  to  lead  the  children  to  he  economical 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  breath  : — 


1 2 


4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15 


Ex.  5. 


4 !- 


4 1- 


4 1- 


1 


C.  Eepeat  Exercise  5,  using  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  numbers 
only,  thus  : — ■ 


\00-2tll  j 00  I 

ee 

1 ait  1 

ah-ih  f ill 

1 eh  ( 

eh-ih 

( one,  ( two,  ( 

three. 

1 four,  1 

five,  1 six. 

[ seven,  | 

eight, 

( ah-ih 

1 1 

ee-eh 

1 eh  1 

(i-ee 

1 nine. 

1 ten,  1 

eleven. 

( twelve,  [ 

thirteen. 

7.  Sing  Exercise  5,  from  1 — 7 on  an  even  tone,  mf^  slow  teiii^o. 

S.  Eepeat  from  1 — 7 on  an  even  tone,  mp.  [Here  the  teacher 
will  explain  that  when  singing  softly  the  children  will  require  as  much 
breath  as  when  singing  loudly,  and  that  the  air  inspired  needs  much 
control  of  lung  muscles.] 

9.  Sing  as  in  Exercise  5 : — 
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10.  Sing  as  in  Exercise  5 : — 

T\  3^  7 S Tlo  11  12 

Exercises  9 and  10  will  help  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the 
breath,  and  also  to  develop  power  to  maintain  pitch. 

11.  After  taking  a deep  breath  the  children  (on,  say,  B flat,  as 
in  Exercise  3 above) 

(ft)  Monotone  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4. 

(h)  Hold  silently  while  teacher  counts  1,  2,  3,  4. 

(c)  Monotone  5,  6,  7,  8. 

(d)  Hold  as  before  5,  6,  7,  8. 

(e)  Monotone  9,  10,  11,  12. 

This  is  a very  important  exercise  in  training  the  children  to  hold 
breath  at  rests  which  some  phrasing  demands. 

12.  Sing  a sustained  tone  on  any  pitch  between  C and  E‘,  and 
with  a cres.  oo,  au,  ee,  ah  (or  other  vowels) : — 


13.  Eepeat  Exercise  12  Teachers  must  be  careful 

that  there  is  no  click  of  tone  (shock  or  pinch  of  the  glottis)  when  the 
children  attack  the  vowel. 

14.  Divide  the  class  into  three  or  four  parts,  and  let  them  sing  the 
notes  d m s or  m s d'  or  d m s d'  to  any  vowel.  This  chordal  exercise 
trains  the  ear  to  appreciate  good  intonation. 

Note. — In  all  the  breathing  exercises,  after  the  children  have 
taken  breath,  the  teacher  must  count  two  or  four  while  they  hold  that 
breath,  and  then  let  them  breathe  out  as  directed.  This  holding 
helps  children  to  economise  breath,  strengthens  the  governing  muscles 
of  the  lungs,  and  enables  them  eventually  to  sing  long  phrases. 

In  the  daily  singing  lesson  three  or  even  four  of  the  above 
exercises  may  be  taken.  The  teacher  must  vary  the  lessons  as 
much  as  possible  ; nothing  should  be  overdone. 

All  muscular  action  must  be  natural  and  free  and  accomplished 
without  rigidity  of  mouth  or  jaw  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The 
tone  should  out  and  not  be  impelled. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


KEGISTEKS. 

A register  of  the  voice  is  a term  commonly  used  to  define  a 
certain  specific  behaviour  of  the  vocal  cords.  No  explanations  are 
offered  here,  because  for  practical  purposes  none  seem  necessary ; and 
besides,  authorities  do  not  agree  on  the  matter.  In  training  school 
children  we  have  to  do  with  only  two  registers,  the  so-called 
“ head  voice  ” and  the  “ chest  voice.”  These  terms  are  convenient,  but 
they  must  not  be  supposed  to  define  the  place  where  the  voice  is  really 
produced.  The  lower  part  of  the  head  voice  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
“ middle  voice.” 

The  teacher  Avill  first  train  the 

HEAD  VOICE, 

and  for  this  purpose  the  compass  D — E'  will  at  first  suffice  as  a field  of 
cultivation  : — 

^ o ^ 

With  young  children  it  will  be  best  to  keep  entirely  within  this 
compass,  and  even  Avith  older  girls,  where  the  teachers  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  head  A^oice  only 
at  first.  The  Avhole  matter  needs  caution. 


Step  I. 

To  obtain  good  head  voice  tone  give  constant  practice  on 
O Di  and  E'  using  n,  m,  and  1.  When  singing  n,  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  should  be  placed  behind  the  front  top  teeth,  and  the  back 
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of  the  nose  should  be  well  opened.  The  vibration  will  be  felt 
the  nose : — 

m or  1. 


in 


Kepeat  m with  lips  loosely  closed.  The  vibration  will  now  be  felt 
on  the  lips. 

Eepeat  to  I with  the  tongue  placed  as  in  n.  The  bulk  of  tone  will 
now  be  greater  than  with  the  n or  m. 


Step  II. 


Divide  the  class  into  three  or  four  parts,  and  let  the  children  sing 
the  notes  of  the  chord  to  n,  m,  or  I,  thus  : — 


n,  1. 


Ex.  2. 


^ — g?: 


If  this  is  not  satisfactory,  try  the  exercise  to  il,  in,  or  im. 

Divide  the  class  into  three  parts  (the  above  chord,  omitting 
high  F),  and  let  one  part  sing  n,  another  m,  and  another  I, 
simultaneously.  Eeverse  the  consonants. 


Step  III. 

Having  placed  the  tone  well  forward  by  practice  on  n,  m,  or  I,  it 
may  be  found — particularly  with  girls — that  the  throat  needs  further  to 
be  opened  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  increased  by  raising  well  the  soft 
palate,  still  keeping  the  tongue  quite  flat.  In  order  to  secure  this, 
practise  on  each  note  of  the  downward  scale  of  C,  D,  or  E,  using 
au-oo  and  then  oo-au-oo  : — 
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The  key  chord  may  also  be  practised  arpeggio  in  the  same  way, 


thus  : 


Sloivly. 

{au-oo  and  oo-au-oo  on  each  note.) 


Ex.  3a. 


'SSEgt- 


The  slur  is  intended  to  suggest  that  the  vowels  should  glide  into 
one  another.  This  will  tend  to  prevent  any  “grind”  of  the  attack 
of  vowels. 

Step  IY. 

Children  prolong  n,  m,  or  Z on  a given  note,  for  example,  C,  and 
at  a given  signal  sing  noo-aii-oo.  Eepeat  same  with  m and  Z,  thus  : — 


Ex.  4. 


% 


(1) 

n 


(2)  m 


(3)  I 


i 


i^=g: 


noo  - au  - 00. 


moo  - au  - 00. 


:pzzzp: 


loo  - au  - 00. 


— 


Step  V. 


Children  sing  a sustained  note  to  vowel  ee  (teeth),  a (fate),  and 
ah  (far),  thus  : — 

ee,  a,  then  ah. 
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Step  VI. 

During  this  period  of  head  voice  training  suitable  unison  songs 
may  be  taken,  but  these  must  not  exceed  the  compass  previously 
suggested  (D  to  E')  (Ex.  6).  When  the  teacher  is  quite  sure  that  the 
children  sing  easily  and  produce  good,  free  tone  in  the  head  voice, 
an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  develop  a fuller  tone  (not  forced)  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  register  (B  down  to  E)  : — 


Impress  on  children  that  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  throat  is 
quite  open.  To  obtain  good  tone  in  this  part  of  the  register  is 
sometimes  a difficult  matter  for  second  sopranos.  Practise  the  following 
exercises : — 


00  ail  ah  eh  ee. 


# F ' ' 

0 w ! ! 1 1 

k 

Vr  4-  ' I 1 

tzg . 

m 1 

--f-r- 

Transpose  to  any  key  down  to  E. 


Sometimes  precede  the  vowel  by  n,  m,  or  Z,  thus 


loo -an- all- eh- ee. 


Step  VII. 


ih  00  an  ah  eh  ee 


Ex.  7. 


i= 


iH 


The  vowel  here  may  also  be  preceded  by  n,  m,  or  Z,  thus  : — 


lih-oo-au-ah-eh-ee. 
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Step  VIII. 


A sustained  note  to  vowels  ih-ee  will  give  brilliance  to  the 
quality  : — 


ee  then  ah. 


j I d A,  di  :s,  di  ,t,  I ^ 


At  this  stage  the  children  may  sing  easy  two-part  songs  ranging 
from  C to  E’  : — 


THE  CHEST  VOICE. 

Having  trained  the  children  to  sing  with  good  tone  in  the 
upper  and  middle  sections  of  the  head  register,  the  teacher  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject  may  develop  the  lower  notes  that  are 
said  to  form  the  ‘‘  chest  ” voice. 

Before  this  is  attempted  the  teacher  should  choose  for  treatment 
only  those  children  who  are  likely  to  benefit  by  development.  Teachers 
who  are  not  sure  that  they  understand  this  training  are  earnestly  advised 
not  to  attempt  it,  but  rather  to  continue  the  practice  of  using  only 
the  head  or  middle  compass — where,  at  least,  no  harm  is  risked. 

When  developing  chest  tone,  the  children  must  continue  to  sing 
with  a very  open  throat  and  with  the  soft  palate  well  raised.  The  chest 
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will  now  resonate  to  its  fullest  degree,  and  the  vibration  will  be  felt  on 
the  chest  and  at  the  sides.  In  developing  good  chest  tone  the  vowels 
oo-au-oo  will  be  found  most  helpful ; but  the  teacher  must  permit  no 
strain,  and  must  watch  for  soft,  mellow  tone.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
points  of  voice-production,  much  time  will  be  saved  if  the  teacher  or 
one  of  the  best  children  can  pattern  exactly  what  is  required. 


EXERCISES  FOR  THE  “CHEST”  VOICE. 


Step  I. 


While  the  altos  are  being  practised,  the  other  members  of  the 
class  may  hum  (on  m or  n)  the  accompaniment  either  in  unison  or 
two  parts.  The  accompaniment,  apart  from  the  exercise,  can  be  used 
as  an  unaccompanied  trio,  the  altos  singing  the  bass  part  in  their  own 
octave. 


(b)  Eepeat  to — au-oo. 

(c)  When  voice  in  this  region  is  fairly  well  developed  and 

produced  with  ease,  a more  brilliant  tone  will  be 
secured  by  using  vowels  ee-a-ee  and  a-ee. 
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Step  II. 


Sing  with  vowels  as  above  the  following  exercise  : — 


When  Exercises  1 and  2 can  be  sung  easily  in  the  above  keys  they 
should  be  transposed  down  a semitone  or  a whole  tone.  This  will  be 
quite  low  enough  for  school  training. 

Provided  the  tone  is  easily  produced  suitable  three-part  exercises 
and  songs  {see  Appendix)  may  be  chosen.  But  it  is  advisable  that 
unison  singing  should  be  concurrent. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  UNION  OF  EEOISTEES. 

The  teacher  must  now  encourage  children  to  aim  for  a uniform 
fone  throughout  the  voice.  Children  have  a tendency  (especially  if  not 
well  trained)  to  give  too  much  weight  to  the  chest  voice  compared  with 
that  given  to  head  voice.  In  two-  and  three-part  exercises  and  songs, 
710  part  of  the  choir  should  stand  out,  but  all  must  strive  to  blend  into 
one  beautiful  quality  of  tone. 

The  aim  of  the  following  exercises  is  to  secure  uniformity  of  tone- 
quality  in  the  individual  voice  and  a oneness  of  quality  throughout  the 
choir : — 


The  large  comma  suggests  a breathing  place,  but  with  good  management 
the  whole  exercise  can  be  taken  in  one  breath. 


Ex.  2.  V owels  as  above. 


This  unification  of  registers  should  bo  tested  by  suitable  two-  or 
three-part  exercises  sung  to  n,  Z,  or  open  vowels  {see  Appendix). 

It  is  a good  plan  to  let  children  discuss  and  add  their  own 
expression-marks  in  simple  two-  or  three-part  exercises. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PKONUNCIATION  AND  ENUNCIATION. 

VOWELS,  DIPHTHONGS,  AND  CONSONANTS. 

Before  dealing  with  the  next  important  step  in  choir-training — 
pronunciation  and  enunciation, — teachers  should  study  resonance. 
The  art  of  voice-production  lias  mainly  to  do  with  the  discovery  and 
utilisation  of  resonating  cavities  (places  where  the  air  can  vibrate).  In 
the  throat,  mouth,  and  nose  there  are  various  resonating  chambers, 
each  of  which  contributes  a certain  quality  of  tone  by  virtue  of  its  shape. 
Good  tone  is  a favourable  amalgamation  of  all  these  tints  into  one 
composite  colour. 

We  now  come  to  a very  important  part  of  choir- training, 
namely,  pronunciation  and  enunciation,  often  now  called  “ diction.” 

In  dealing  with  pronunciation,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  eradicate 
provincialisms  and,  even  worse,  town  falsifications.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  this  is  impracticable.  Experience  has  shown  repeatedly 
that,  in  singing,  the  vowels  at  least  can  be  purified  even  if  the  speaking 
voice  is  not  greatly  altered.  But  by  precept  and  example  it  should  be 
the  constant  aim  of  the  teacher  to  endeavour  to  influence  children  to 
speak  properly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  form  of  a vowel  is  an 
ear-memory,  and  therefore  in  teaching  fine  shades  of  vowel  the  appeal 
must  be  to  the  ear.  The  pronunciation  of  a well-educated  person  is  a 
good  guide.  If  in  studying  this  it  is  discovered  that  the  vowel  colour  of 
the  pronunciation  differs  from  our  own  we  must  carefully  analyse  the 
difference  and  try  to  account  for  it.  If  in  the  class-practice  a badly- 
pronounced  vowel  is  noticed,  then  we  must  at  once  seek  the  exact 
practice  that  will  eradicate  the  fault. 

The  chief  factors  in  defining  vowels  are  : — 

1.  The  shape  of  the  lips  ; 

2.  The  position  of  the  tongue  ; and 

3.  The  shape  of  the  mouth  cavity. 
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Teachers  should  impress  on  the  children  the  great  importance  of 
lip  movement,  without  which  there  will  be  no  true  vowel  colour. 

Let  the  tongue  lie  fiat  in  the  mouth,  then  as  each  vowel  is 
formed  there  will  be  a slight  movement  in  some  parts.  Take  care 
that  the  tongue  is  never  drawn  towards  the  back  of  the  mouth,  thus 
forming  a lump,  because  this  will  seriously  mar  the  quality  of  tone  and 
prevent  true  vowel  colour.  In  singing  all  vowels  the  mouth  cavity  must 
be  well  opened. 

When  the  teacher  has  studied  vowel  colour,  and  is  able  to  speak 
or  sing  the  vowels  perfectly,  he  or  she  must  pattern  them  all 
before  the  class,  illustrating  each  in  a somewhat  exaggerated  form. 
The  eh  (met)  vowel  is  by  far  the  weakest  vowel  in  the  district  of  East 
London  in  which  I work.  We  have  been  striving  to  get  a pure  a as  in 
fate  instead  of  Lte,  and  a good  i (pme)  instead  of  pome,  and  the  eli 
vowel  has  to  some  extent  escaped  due  attention.  My  earnest  advice  to 
the  teacher  is  to  give  constant  practice  on  all  vowels  with  the  perfect 
shaping  of  the  lips,  and  with  special  practice  on  the  “ weak  ’’  vowels. 
Exaggerate  the  lip  movement  at  first,  and  the  children  will  readily 
imitate,  but  be  careful  that  the  exaggerated  lip  movement  is  the 
correct  one. 


The  simple  vowel  sounds  I use  (which  may  be  found  in  any 
modern  dictionary)  are  : — 


f 

00  (roof)  ...  ...Ulus.  No.  9. 

Group  1 

2. 

oa  (coaid)  ... 

10. 

1 

0 (not)  ...  ...  , 

, IL 

1 

i 4. 

uh  (fab)  ..  ...  , 

12. 

1 

( 

au  (call)  ...  ...  , 

13. 

Group  2 - 

a (that)  ... 

14. 

1 

[ 8. 

all  (calm)  ...  ...  , 

, 15. 

ee  (mo)  ...  ...  , 

, 16. 

Group  3 ^ 

1 2. 

3. 

0 (her) 

ill  (Lll)  ...  ...  ; 

, 17. 

18. 

i 4. 

eh  (set) 

„ 19. 

The  Compound 

Vowels  or  Diphthongs  are  : 

— 

(1)  a as  in  pale,  which  may  be  analysed  thus  | 

' set,  fdl.  ) 

^ eh,  ill.  / 

Ulus.  Nos. 

19  and  18. 

[ calm.  Ml.) 

15  and  18. 

(2)  ^ as  in  pme,  which  may  be  analysed  thus  - 

[ ah,  ill.  J 

GROUP  I. 


Illustration  9. 


Illustration  10. 


ou  (cowld). 


Illustration  11. 


Illustration  12. 


o (not). 


uh  (tttb). 
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•1  1 • 1 1 1 1 I Ml.  ) 

(3)  01  as  in  ot\  winch  may  be  analysed  thus  | | 

1,  2j  and  3 all  end  in  ih. 

•(4)  0 as  in  note,  which  may  be  analysed  thus  ^ ) 

" ( au,  00.  ] 

(5)  u as  in  t?^be,  which  may  be  analysed  thus  | | 


(6)  ou  as  in  pozmd, which  maybe  analysed  thus 


not,  roof. 

0,  00. 


4,  5,  and  6 all  end  in  oo. 


Ulus.  Nos. 

13  and  18. 


13  and  9. 
16  and  9. 
11  and  9. 


In  order  to  secure  clear  utterance  of  words  which  good  speaking 
or  singing  demands,  all  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  language 
must  he  used. 

Some  teachers  say  that  certain  vowels  produce  a pinched  or 
throaty  tone.  This  is  not  caused  by  the  vowel,  but  by  the  inability  of 
the  singer  to  'produce  the  vowel. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  all  the  English  vowels  if  treated 
with  care  and  thought  will  equally  produce  good  resonant  tone. 

The  teacher  should  first  devote  the  lessons  to  the  simple  vowel 
sounds,  and  in  doing  this  should  encourage  the  children  by  basing 
the  lessons  on  the  vowels  which  will  most  easily  produce  good  tone. 
These  will  include  : — 


GROUP  I. 

1. 

00  as  in  roof. 

2. 

ou  as  in  cozdd, 

3. 

b as  in  not. 

4. 

uh  as  in  iuh. 

Step  I. 

In  teaching  this  first  group  impress  on  children  the  importance  of 
the  position  of  the  tongue,  which  must  lie  perfectly  flat  in  the 
mouth. 

Step  II. 

Before  singing  let  the  children  satj  the  vowel.  The  teacher  must 
give  an  exaggerated  pattern,  and  then  watch  for  the  shaping  of  the 
children’s  lips. 
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Step  III. 

Before  singing  the  oo  (roof)  vowel  ask  children  to  place  lips  welt 
forward  in  a trumpet-like  position.  When  the  lips  are  thus  placed  ask 
them  to  sing  oo.  Impress  on  the  children  that  if  they  sing  oo  while 
placing  the  lips,  oo  becomes  ihoo. 

Step  IV. 

When  saying  or  singing  ou  (cozdd)  the  lips  will  he  less  forward 
than  in  No.  1,  oo,  and  slightly  opened. 

Step  V. 

When  practising  the  vowel  d (not)  drop  the  lower  jaw  and  let  the 
top  teeth  be  slightly  seen. 

Step  VI. 

When  saying  or  singing  uli  (tw-b)  the  mouth  will  be  slightly  wider 
from  side  to  side  than  the  d (not)  vowel,  and  the  teeth  will  be  seen  more 
clearly.  The  teacher  will  then  take  scale  and  chord  practice  on  each 
of  the  vowels  in  Group  1,  afterwards  combining  them.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  each  vowel  is  clearly  defined  by  free  lip  movement.  The 
teacher  should  aim  for  equal  resonance  on  all  vowels  : — 


oo-ou-v-iih  on  each  note. 


-I 

- 

3-^i: — G — :: 

l|d' 

[t  11  1 

|S  If  1 

Ir  [cf  || 

r -J  -1 

N.  BI  S. 

p— i- 

E&  \ - 

^ « 

^ .-J. 

■ p . ■( 

- ^ g.  U-  ^ 

ib 1 

1 fi 

Once  or  twice  through,  using  only  one  vowel. 


■N 

||d‘  :d  ,n 

1^  =-  II 

f — 1 

— 1 

14?  - ^ 

Lt 11 

Ex.  2. 


GROUP  II. 


Illustration  13. 


au  (call). 


Illustration  14. 


a (that). 


Illustration  15. 


ah  (calm). 


GROUP  III. 


Illustration  16. 


Illustration  17. 


ee  (me). 


e (her). 


Illustration  18. 


Illustration  19. 


ih  (fill). 


eh  (set) 
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GROUP  II. 

1.  au,  call.  2.  a,  that.  3.  ah ^ calm. 

Step  I. 

Again  impress  on  children  the  importance  of  the  flat  tongue,  and 
let  them  as  in  Group  1 say  each  vowel  before  singing. 

Step  II. 

In  teaching  au  (crtll)  both  lips  must  be  placed  well  forward  and 
the  front  teeth  must  be  seen  clearly.  Many  children  have  a tendency 
when  using  this  vowel  to  draw  the  upper  lip  down,  thus  covering  the 
top  teeth.  This  must  be  guarded  against. 

Step  III. 

When  saying  or  singing  a (that)  the  lips  will  be  in  a similar 
position  as  for  the  au  vowel,  but  drawn  slightly  back. 

Step  IV. 

When  saying  or  singing  ah  ask  children  to  show  a smiling  mouth. 
The  mouth  will  now  be  wider  from  side  to  side  than  in  the  a (that) 
vowel,  and  the  lower  jaw  will  be  raised.  Eepeat  exercises  as  in  Group  1, 
but  using  the  vowels  au  a ah.  There  is  sometimes  a tendency  when 
using  the  a (that)  vowel  to  use  a little  eh  (set),  and  the  word  shall 
sounds  rather  like  shell.  The  teacher  must  watch  this  point. 

GROUP  III. 

1.  ee  as  in  me.  3.  ih  as  in  Ml. 

2.  e as  in  her.  4.  eh  as  in  set. 

Step  I. 

When  singing  ee  (me)  the  mouth  should  be  wide  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  teeth  in  both  upper  and  lower  jaws  will  be  seen  (little  space 
between  top  and  bottom  teeth). 

Step  II. 

e (her).  When  teaching  this  vowel,  after  the  ee  vowel  drop  the 
lower  jaw  and  place  the  lips  slightly  forward. 

Step  III. 

ill  (Ml).  The  mouth  will  now  resemble  the  ee  position,  but  the 
upper  lip  will  be  drawn  back  from  e position  and  the  lower  jaw 
will  be  dropped. 
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Step  IV. 

When  teaching  the  vowel  eli,  let  the  mouth  be  slightly  wider. 
Kepeat  exercises  as  in  Groups  1 and  2.  On  one  note  let  children  sing 
all  vowels  thus  : — 

oo-ou-o-uli-au-a-ali-ee-e-ili-eli. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  all  vowels  (especially  in  Group  3)  are 
placed  well  forward  and  the  mouth  cavity  well  expanded. 

There  is  a great  tendency  with  young  children  to  draw  hack  the 
tongue  on  certain  vowels.  The  tongue  thus  forms  a lump  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  and  consequently  there  is  a loss  of  vowel  colour. 

If  the  vowels  are  not  placed  well  forward,  the  children  may  precede 
each  vowel  with  Z,  m,  or  n. 

Step  V. 

The  following  additional  exercises  may  be  found  helpful  for 
vowel  practice : — 


Avoid  any  shock  in  the  attack  of  the  vowel.  This  fault,  so 
frequently  heard,  will  soon  tire  the  voice  of  the  child,  and  besides,  it  is 
not  musical. 

Ex.  2.  Use  a downward  scale  (E  or  D)  to  oo-aiL-ali. 

This  must  be  sung  smoothly,  but  with  an  exaggerated  lip- 
movement.  See  that  the  children  sing  au,  not  or.  Avoid  slurring. 

All  the  diphthongs  may  bo  taken  in  the  following  way  : — 


Ex.  3,  a (as  in  pale),  eh-eh-eh-ih  on  each  note. 
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If  difficulties  on  vowels  or  diphthongs  still  continue,  let  children,, 
after  the  correct  pattern  has  been  given,  sing  a downward  scale  to 
the  word — exaggerating  the  true  vowel  sound.  Then  reduce  the 
consonants  until  the  voivel  only  remains. 

CONSONANTS. 

In  order  to  secure  clear  enunciation  the  children  must  be 
trained  to  attack  the  initial  consonants  Quickly  and  clearly  (with 
quick  lip  and  tongue  movement),  to  dwell  on  the  vowel  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  to  sound  the  final  consonants,  without  exaggeration. 
Young  children,  and  unfortunately  many  teachers,  cultivate  a habit 
of  exaggerating  the  final  consonants,  and  in  doing  so  rob  words 
of  vowel  colour,  the  lower  jaw  being  raised  too  quickly.  The  vowel 
should  be  dwelt  on  as  long  as  possible ; then,  when  it  has  been  given 
its  full  time,  the  lower  jaw  should  be  raised  quickly  and  the  final 
consonant  sounded. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  with  the  consonant  7',  whether  initial 
or  final.  Many  children  when  using  this  consonant  produce  a hard 
tone  by  drawing  the  tongue  back  into  the  mouth  instead  of  lightly 
rolling  the  r in  the  front  of  the  mouth  with  the  tongue  well  forward. 

The  unpleasant  uh  sound  so  often  heard  after  the  final  consonant 
must  be  avoided.  The  fault  is  best  remedied  by  articulating  the 
consonant  lightly  and  clearly.  It  is  sometimes  advisable — especially 
when  the  final  consonants  are  indistinct — to  sing  a little  of  the  vowel 
ill  (Ml)  after  this  final  consonant,  but  here  the  teacher  will  make  some 
little  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  ill  sound.  In  voiced  consonants,  for 
example — &,  d,  g,  Z,  7^,  7%  v,  iv,  y,  ng, — the  Hi  after  the  consonant 
should  be  slightly  voiced  or  sounded,  thus  : — 


Voiced. 


Yoh 

= rob 

ill. 

good 

= good  ill. 

be<7 

= beg 

ill. 

call 

= call 

ill. 

am 

= am 

ill. 

tha7i 

^ than 

ill. 

poo7^ 

= poor 

ill. 

have 

= have 

ill. 

how 

= how 

ill,  &c. 
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In  voiceless  consonants,  for  example,  jp^  h,  /,  s,  &c.,  there 
should  be  even  less  of  the  Hi  vowel  after  the  final  consonant,  thus  : — 

Lightly  sung. 

kee^,  sung  as  keep  Hi. 
ba^,  sung  as  bat  Hi. 
cross,  sung  as  cross  Hi,  &c. 

TABLE  OF  MOST  USED  CONSONANTS. 

(1.)  h,  m,  p (lips  to  touch  lightly). 

(2.)  /,  V (upper  teeth  to  touch  lightly  lower  lip). 

(3.)  d,  I,  11,  t,  T (the  tip  of  tongue  to  touch  the  lower  portion 
of  hard  palate). 

(4.)  soft  g,  j,  y (front  portion  of  tongue  raised  to  hard 
palate). 

(5.)  soft  c,  s,  z (raise  lower  jaw  and  send  slight  hissing 
sound  between  teeth). 

(6.)  hard  c,  h,  g (hack  portion  of  tongue  raised  towards 
soft  palate). 

(7.)  hard  g (free  action  of  the  tongue). 

(8.)  w (lips  first  shaped  like  oo  vowel  and  slightly  changed 
to  ee). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SIMPLE  VOCAL  EXERCISES  FOE  DAILY  PRACTICE,, 
FOR  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  AGILITY  AND 
EVENNESS  OF  TONE. 


All  vowels.  Practise  also  in  any  other  key. 


_ • ...  ^ ^ ^ 
.n  :s  .d'  It  .s  :f  .r  | 

f 1-  II 

—XT  A I 

^ 4- j 11 

■fVK  A \ . i 

C-?  ^ ^ 

W • -4-  _ L 

A n 

> _ L_ 

Sing  the  above  exercise  to  all  vowels.  Occasionally  precede  with 
consonants  n,  m,  or  1.  Sing  a syllable  to  each  note.  Practise  mf 
and  my. 


ah  ah  ah 
IKihpah'pah 


||d'  J ,t  :t  d |1  X ,s  :s  ,n  d |f  .r  ,n  :n  ,d  ,r  |r  ,ti  id  :d 


so 
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All  vowels.  Repeat  ad  libitum. 


zzr=^ — P 

• .J 

||d'  .s  :n  .d 

|n  .s  :d'  II 

( ■' 

-n f] 

i 

=i S 

Sol-fa,  and  to  all  vowels. 
The  first  bar  once,  then 


j,  g First  right  through.  Then  sing  first  two  bars  twice,  then 
‘ ’ ■ tliree  times  and  finish,  if  possible  always  to  one  breath. 


[|d.r  :n  .f  |s  .1  :t  .d' |r'  .d' :t  .1  |s  .f  :n  .r  ||d  I-  : 
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(For  Altos.) 

Sing  to  all  vowels,  but  more  especially  to  au,  ah,  and  oo.  Sing  twice 


Ex.  7. 


fl 

^ d J.  A J-  - 

||d  ,t,  Ji  :s,  J, 

J.....  u 
.t,  |d 

B 

=-  11 

\A. — 
^ ■ 

-TJ-;  -J 

i 

c r 

•n  1 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


RHYTHM,  EXPRESSION,  INTERPRETATION,  PHRASING. 

Although  these  subjects  are  of  supreme  importance  in  performance, 
it  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  book  to  deal  with  them  other  than 
briefly. 

EHYTHM. 

Rhythm  is  not  merely  relation  of  time  values.  It  is  varied 
accent  as  well,  and  is  the  deflning  element  of  a phrase.  In  singing, 
however  beautiful  the  voice  may  be,  no  pleasure  is  conveyed  to 
the  listener  when  the  rhythm  is  bad.  Pupils  should  be  trained 
to  feel  and  enjoy  rhythm  in  all  branches  of  singing,  whether  vocal 
exercises,  sight-singing,  or  song.  Many  teachers  and  conductors,  in 
their  anxiety  for  clear  articulation  and  emphasis  of  words,  unfortunately 
attain  these  objects  at  the  expense  of  rhythm.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
let  the  children  tap  the  rhythm  of  a song,  so  that  they  may  feel  the 
rhythm  apart  from  the  tune.  A square  rhythm  where  the  beats  are 
hammered  is  rarely  necessary  : applied  wrongly  it  is  destructive  of  the 
musical  taste  of  the  child.  Graceful,  stroking  accents  are  often  needed. 
Sostenuto  (notes  sustained  and  closely  connected)  is  often  required, 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  secure  without  undue  weightiness  of 
rhythm.  The  power  to  sing  a neat,  tuneful  staccato  (notes  cut  short 
and  separated)  must  also  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the  equipment 
of  a choir. 

EXPRESSION,  INTERPRETATION. 

Children  should  be  asked  to  sing  only  such  songs  as  they  can 
understand  and  express.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  show 
individuality  in  their  expression,  and  not  merely  to  imitate  that  of 
their  companions.  No  two  people  express  joy  or  sorrow  precisely 
in  the  same  way  or  in  the  same  degree.  Some  children  can  convey 
to  the  listener  the  correct  mood  of  a song  and  show  little  facial 
expression,  while  others  with  equally  correct  mood  express  naturally 
in  their  faces  exactly  what  they  feel.  It  is  always  advisable  before 
singing  the  words  of  a song  to  discuss  fully  the  subject-matter  and 
let  the  children  give  their  idea  of  the  story.  It  is  also  a good  plan  to 
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let  children,  with  their  individual  expression,  recite  the  words. 
When  singing  the  song,  first  study  the  composer’s  directions 
by  obeying  the  marls  of  expression.  This  is  wisely  termed 
mechanical  expression.”  Exaggeration  and  insincerity  are  faults  to 
watch  for  and  check  with  the  utmost  tact.  The  child’s  natural  grace 
and  simplicity  should  he  kept  pure,  and.  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
singing. 

The  aim  of  the  study  of  interpretation  is  to  realise  what  self- 
expression  the  composer  had  in  his  mind,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the 
sincere  self-expression  of  the  performer. 

PHRASING. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  very  often  overlooked  in 
collective  singing  is  phrasing,  by  which  is  meant,  as  regards  music,  the 
proper  grouping  of  notes  that  belong  to  one  another  rhythmically 
and  melodically,  and,  as  regards  words,  a natural  grouping  that  will 
convey  the  sense.  As  already  remarked  above,  clear  articulation  and 
emphasis  should  not  be  sought  for  at  the  expense  of  the  rhythm. 
In  order  to  secure  the  constant  flow  of  rhythm,  and  thus  to  give  a 
sustained,  intelligent  performance  of  any  song,  the  children  should  be 
trained  to  sing  long  phrases  ; never  allow  phrases  to  be  cut  up  into 
bits  without  due  reason.  It  is  a good  and  safe  plan  to  recite  the  words 
of  a song  intelligently ; this  will  reveal  the  natural  division  of  the  words. 
If  the  verbal  phrasing  is  combined  with  musical  phrasing  in  which  the 
notes  hang  together  in  melody  and  harmony,  we  are  on  the  way  to 
realise  and  convey  to  others  the  full  message  of  the  song. 


D 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


GENEEAL  EEMAEKS. 
KECOMMENDATIONS. 

SOFT  SINGING,  LOOSE  THROAT. 

The  teacher  should  at  first  encourage  soft  singing  such  as  will 
allow  ease  to  the  child  and  pleasure  to  the  listener.  This  will  prevent 
that  tightness  or  rigidity  of  muscles  which  results  in  pinched 
throaty  tone. 

Encourage  children  to  sing  with  an  “open  throat”  and  a loose 
lower  jaw. 

TONAL  ATTACK  : SCOOPING  OR  CURVED  APPROACH. 

PORTAMENTO. 

Avoid  the  so-called  “ shock  ” of  the  glottis,  or  that  use  of  it  that 
results  in  an  unmusical  effect  frequently  heard  in  school  singing,  and 
which  is  very  tiring  and  harmful  to  the  voice.  Children  are  most 
liable  to  commit  this  fault  on  words  commencing  with  a vowel  : for 
example,  in  singing  the  words  “ old,”  “ even,”  “ as,”  “ and,”  “ eat,” 
where,  instead  of  a pure  initial  vowel  produced  from  an  open  throat,  a 
previous  grind  of  tone  is  heard. 

The  tone  should  be  as  pure  and  flowing  at  the  “ attack  ” as  it  is. 
while  being  sustained. 

Teachers  must  insist  on  the  children  singing  at  once  the  true 
pitch,  “ the  centre  of  the  pitch”  as  it  is  often  called,  of  the  note  to  be 
sung.  The  attack  of  a note  from  a pitch  below  that  really  wanted  and 
a more  or  less  languid  glide  to  the  true  pitch  are  among  the  commonest 
faults  of  children’s  singing,  and  are  only  too  often  heard  in  adult  solo 
singing.  Practice  to  avoid  this  fault  must  first  lead  the  children  to 
understand  exactly  what  the  fault  is,  and  then  individuals  should  be 
asked  to  sing  single  sounds,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  should  give  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  attack  was  pure  or  “ scooped.”  As  in  other 
matters  of  vocal  culture  the  ear  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal. 
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The  “ scooped  ” or  “ curved  ” attack  commonly  occurs  on  ihe  first 
note  of  a musical  'phrase  after  a breath  has  been  taken.  When  it  is 
employed  by  singers  who  break  up  phrases  and  start  all  the  fragments 
in  this  way,  the  effect  is  nauseating.  The  fault  often  occurs,  not  only 
in  the  attack  of  initial  notes  of  phrases  and  broken  phrases,  but  also  in 
the  course  of  sostenuto  singing,  pitches  outside  the  interval  to  he  sung 
(see  below)  being  introduced. 

The  fault  must  not  be  confused  with  the  true  and  beautiful 
portamento — the  art  of  “lifting”  the  voice  from  one  pitch  to  another, 
during  which  process  only  intermediate  pitches  are  delicately  suggested 
rather  than  positively  sung. 

Further,  in  true  the  rise  or  fall  should  be  accomplished 

on  the  syllable  and  from  the  pitch  being  quitted,  and  not  by  anticipating 
the  ensuing  syllable  on  the  pitch  being  quitted  (see  below).  It  is  worth 
while  to  be  sure  that  these  general  principles  are  thoroughly 
understood. 

Below,  two  ways  of  performing  a portion  of  Handel’s  “ Angels,  ever 
bright  and  fair  ” are  analysed  : — 


8 9 


10  11  12  13 


14 


1^1 

^ F 

An  - gels,  ev  - er  bright  and  fair,  Take,  oh,  take  me  to  your  care. 


FAULTS  DESCRIBED. 

1.  Scoop  plus  grind  on  the  vowel. 

1 to  2.  SloAV  crawling  jJortamento  and  then  a leisurely  breath. 

3.  Slow  scoop  and  grind  of  vowel. 

4.  Semiquavers  no  particular  time  value. 

5.  Attack  from  F. 

Before  6 another  leisurely  breath  and  grind  of  vowel.  Then  curve  up  and  down. 
7.  Leisurely  breath  resulting  in  five-eight  time  for  the  bar. 

8 to  10.  Perhaps  “tike”  instead  of  “take,”  and  then  a breath  because  of  the 
comma  and  again  after  “oh”  for  the  same  reason.  A fresh  start  on  the 
“ oh  ” with  a scoop  and  a “ grind  ” of  vowel. 

Before  12  another  pause  here  to  allow  for  breath  in  view  of  the  long  note  at  end. 
14.  Very  slow  scoop. 

To  all  this  add  a perpetual  vibrato. 

Very  few  singers  have  the  genius  to  accomplish  all  these  typical 
faults  in  one  performance. 
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Suggestions. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15  16 


-V 

~7T  I*  ^ 

• j . 

n—H  « 

An  - gels,  ev  - er  bright  and  fair,  Take,  oh,  take  me  to  your  care. 

1 to  2.  A slight  portamento  at  the  very  end  of  1 on  quitting  for  2 and  accomplished 

on  “ An-  ” not  on  “ -gels.” 

2 to  3.  Unobtrusive  breath  after  2,  and  at  3 an  exact  tonal  attack  on  the  centre  of 

the  pitch  and  no  “ grind  ” on  the  vowel. 

7.  A breath  before  7,  but  only  if  physically  necessary  and  then  short  and  unobtrusive. 

7 to  8.  A flight  portamento. 

9 to  13.  Breath  after  9.  Then  one  phrase  to  13.  A slight  almost  imperceptible 
phrase-breath  after  10  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

15  to  16.  A very  slight  i>ortamento  rising  from  the  syllable  “ your  ” and  not  from 
“ care.” 

DOWNWARD  SCALES. 

The  practice  of  dowmoard  scales  is  an  indispensable  means  of 
equalising  the  quality  of  tone  throughout  the  compass.  It  leads  to  a 
natural,  unforced  use  of  the  chest  register  so  far  as  that  part  of  the 
compass  is  employed. 

INTONATION. 

Sharpening  or  flattening  must  be  looked  upon  as  a serious 
fault.  Although  failure  to  keep  the  pitch  often  takes  the  form  of  flat 
singing,  my  experience  teaches  me  that  we  even  more  often  hear  sharp) 
singing.  Teachers  of  class-singing  should  never  fail  to  test  the  pitch 
of  unaccompanied  music.  If  when  a song  is  finished  the  loss  of  pitch 
is  serious,  portions  of  songs  should  be  taken  until  the  weak  spot  is 
found,  and  special  exercises  should  be  given  on  the  intervals  that  are 
found  to  be  defective. 

Failure  to  maintain  pitch  may  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  following 
causes : — 

{a)  Thoughtless  singing. 

(h)  Careless  production  and  attack. 

(c)  Fatigue. 

{d)  Wrong  classification  of  voices. 

(e)  Wrong  use  of  “ chest  ” register. 

(/)  An  untrained  ear. 

(g)  Forced  singing. 

(h)  Badly-ventilated  room. 

(i)  Ill-health. 

(k)  Singing  too  high  or  too  low  during  break  of  voice. 

(Z)  Wrong  breathing. 

(m)  Over-emotional  singing. 

(n)  Over-anxiety. 

(o)  School  pianofortes  out  of  tune. 
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It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  head-teacher  to  see  that  the  singing 
is  in  charge  of  a capable  teacher — one  whose  ear  is  sufficiently  keen  to 
detect  defective  intonation,  and  knows  how  to  remedy  faults.  The 
average  child  has  a natural  tendency  to  sing  the  notes  of  the  common 
scale  correctly. 

Thoughtless  singing,  careless  production,  wrong  classification  or 
use  of  registers,  forced  singing,  an  untrained  ear,  badly-ventilated 
rooms,  &c.,  may  all  be  easily  remedied,  but  some  of  the  above  causes 
of  bad  intonation  require  special  consideration. 

BADLY-TUNED  PIANOFORTES. 

If  after  careful  training  the  pitch  suffers  in  accompanied  music, 
the  teacher  should  ascertain  if  the  pianoforte  is  tuned  passably. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  pianofortes  in  schools  which  are 
rarely  tuned  and  also  many  which  are  regularly  but  haclhj  tuned. 
Theoretically,  the  tuning  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  compromise 
known  as  Equal  Temperament,  but  unfortunately  even  this  system 
with  its  inevitable  imperfections  is  not  often  realised.  If  out-of-tune 
pianofortes  aro  repeatedly  used  for  exercises  and  songs,  surely  they 
must  affect  the  child’s  ear.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  will  use  tlie 
pianoforte  with  discretion,  test  the  songs  by  means  of  the  tuning-fork, 
and  when  possible  teach  unaccompanied  songs,  in  the  performance  of 
which  perfect  intonation  is  at  least  possible. 

EFFECT  OF  EMOTIONAL  EXPRESSION. 

In  the  effort  to  sing  highly  emotional  songs  expressively  (particularly 
when  unaccompanied)  children  are  apt  to  allow  their  feeling  of  joy 
or  sorrow  to  become  so  intense  that  the  pitch  is  either  slightly  raised  or 
lowered.  On  the  other  hand  we  sometimes  hear  choral  performances 
in  which  the  pitch  is  absolutely  true,  yet  which  fail  to  impress  us, 
emotion  and  real  interpretation  being  lacking.  When  children  become 
a little  over-anxious,  especially  in  competitions,  the  pitch  may  suffer 
slightly.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  consoling  to  feel  that  we  sometimes 
have  adjudicators  who  are  not  only  keen  in  testing  pitch,  but  sympathetic 
in  regard  to  small  failures.  My  advice  to  teachers  is  to  give  a careful 
foundation  on  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  watch  the  breathing,  and  test 
portions  of  songs  frequently. 

CONDUCTING. 

No  teacher  should  undertake  the  task  of  conducting  without  fully 
considering  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a conductor.  Many  young 
teachers  appear  to  be  content  simply  to  beat  time  with  the  right  arm 
in  a hard,  stiff,  jerky  way,  and  to  make  an  occasional  vague  wave  with 
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the  left  arm.  A conductor  should  not  be  intrusive,  and  should 
endeavour  to  accomplish  the  task  of  guiding  and  controlling  the  choir 
in  a dignified  manner.  Well  understood  but  unobtrusive  gestures  and 
facial  expression  may  suggest  phrasing,  mood,  and  various  other  points. 
Eigid  discipline  must  be  avoided.  Unless  children  are  allowed  perfect 
freedom  (which  alone  fosters  sympathy  and  confidence  in  the  teacher) 
there  can  be  no  lasting  results  in  this  or  in  any  other  subject.  Children 
must  realise  that  the  teacher  when  conducting  is  feeling  that  same 
sympathy  of  song  as  they  themselves  feel.  How  distressing  and 
detrimental  to  the  realisation  of  mood  it  is  when  the  conductor  is 
restless  in  action  and  worried  in  face  ! It  is  not  merely  the  beats,  but 
rather  the  manner  and  style  that  convey  messages  to  the  choir  and 
achieve  unity  of  feeling  and  execution. 

PAET-SINGING  AND  UNISON-SINGING. 

Where  the  tone  is  untrained  and  coarse,  I strongly  advocate 
unison- singing , through  which  children  may  begin  to  control  their  voices. 
In  many  schools  to-day  much  harm  is  done  by  the  constant  use 
of  part-songs  by  children  who  have  no  knowledge  of  using  the  voice 
properly.  Another  advantage  of  unison-singing  is  that  each  child  has 
a song  which  may  be  sung  and  enjoyed  in  home  surroundings.  With 
young  children  simple  unison  songs  and  rounds  are  best.  In  teaching 
the  latter,  insist  on  children  singing  very  softly. 

With  elder  girls  whose  voices  are  well  trained  I most  strongly 
advocate  occasional  unison-singing  (provided  the  compass  is  suitable). 
This  will  prove  a great  factor  in  securing  a oneness  of  tone  not  only 
throughout  the  compass  of  the  individual  voice  but  throughout  the 
choir.  In  schools  where  the  voice-training  is  satisfactory  and  the 
teacher  is  efficient,  part-singing  with  elder  girls  and  boys  may  well  be 
practised.  Children  love  part-singing,  and  this  practice  in  holding 
parts  makes  them  more  reliable  performers.  We  can  thus  inculcate 
in  children  a love  for  the  beauties  of  harmony,  and  give  them  an 
appetite  for  choral  music  that  will  impel  them  to  become  useful 
choralists  in  after  life. 

BALANCE  OF  PARTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a fixed  rule  with  regard  to  this  point, 
because  voices  differ  so  greatly  in  power.  The  following  is  an 
average  division,  but  it  may  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
knowledge  and  discretion  of  the  teacher: — 

Sopranos.  Contraltos.  Total. 

Two-part  songs....  ....  28  22  = 50 

1st.  2nd.  3rd. 

Three-nart  songs  ....  20  15  15  = 50 
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The  teacher  must  decide  as  to  the  balance  and  blend,  and  to  test 
this  should  occasionally  stand  at  some  distance  from  the  choir,  in  order 
to  detect  anything  that  mars  the  ensemble. 

TONE-TEAINING  THROUGH  EAR-TRAINING.  THE  IMITATIVE  FACULTY. 

INFLUENCE  OF  ENVIRONMENT. 

Time  and  effort  can  be  economised  by  the  skilful  use  of  the 
pattern.  Children  readily  imitate — even,  unfortunately,  to  a fault.  The 
critical  faculties  of  children  as  regards  tone  should  be  awakened  and 
explored  by  questioning. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  through  the  ear  and  not  through 
elaborate  explanations,  however  skilful,  that  children  acquire  tone 
conception.  The  brain  observes  and  to  some  extent  memorises  tone- 
quality  and  automatically  co-ordinates  the  muscular  action  necessary 
for  the  realisation  of  the  mind’s  conception.  Conscious  physical 
actions — the  shaping  of  lips,  control  of  tongue,  &c.,  may  usefully 
supplement  these  unconscious  adjustments,  but  they  cannot  take  their 
place.  Hence  the  very  great  educational  value  of  a good  pattern. 
Where  the  teacher  is  unable  personally  to  provide  this  pattern  the  aid 
of  advanced  pupils  should  be  utilised.  They  will  always  be  listened  to 
with  interest. 

When  beginners  enter  a well-trained  class,  and  are  therefore  as  it 
were  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  well-produced  tone,  the  path  of 
j)rogress  is  made  smooth. 

SIGHT-SINGING  AND  EAR-TRAINING. 

The  selection  of  suitable  text-books  for  the  study  of  sight-singing 
calls  for  much  care.  With  few  exceptions  the  books  are  graded 
carefully  as  to  the  difficulty  of  tonal  relations,  but  not  with  regard 
to  the  compass  of  the  child  voice.  In  some  books  the  compass  of 
the  exercises  is  too  low  or  too  high.  In  others  many  are  written 
almost  entirely  in  the  compass  of  the  middle  voice,  and  the  child’s 
voice  soon  becomes  tired;  and  last  but  not  least  many  exercises  are 
entirely  lacking  in  tunefulness,  and  children  soon  lose  interest.  The 
teacher  should  therefore  use  much  discretion  in  the  choice  and  use  of 
sight- singing  exercises. 

The  training  of  the  ear  cannot  be  begun  too  early  in  the  child  life. 
This  work  should  be  graded  from  the  infant  class,  and  all  children 
should  be  included  in  this  important  branch  of  musical  training. 

In  giving  practice  for  imitation,  the  phrases  chosen  should  be  such 
as  will  strike  the  ear  as  natural  and  pleasant,  and  leave  a lasting 
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impression  on  the  child  mind.  Even  with  a limited  amount  of  time 
for  ear-training  much  progress  may  be  made,  provided  the  practice  is 
regular  and  well  designed. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  WORK  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
COMPETITIVE  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS. 

Speaking  generally,  the  schools  that  take  part  in  competition 
Festivals  are  doing  more  good  for  children  in  voice-training  and  song 
than  those  schools  where  competition  is  scorned.  It  has  recently  been 
my  privilege  to  come  into  contact  with  many  class-teachers  who  are 
anxious  to  begin  proper  voice-training  with  their  children,  and  I speak 
with  knowledge  when  I say  that  much  unchecked  harm  is  being  done 
in  schools  where  voice-training  is  not  systematically  taken.  If,  as  in 
many  schools,  there  is  a lack  of  supervision  of  this  subject,  then  surely 
the  best  and  safest  plan  for  teachers  is  to  enter  into  competitive  work 
where  they  will  gain  not  only  from  the  comparison  of  their  work  with 
that  of  their  fellow-teachers,  but  will  also  enjoy  the  benefit  of  sound 
criticism  and  advice  from  skilled  adjudicators.  This  educational  side 
of  competitions  is  frequently  ignored.  It  is  unfair  to  the  movement  to 
regard  it  as  a mere  contest  for  superiority ; it  is  really  a school  for 
trainers. 

ALLOCATION  OF  TIME  FOR  SINGING. 

In  training  a school  choir  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a short 
daily  practice  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  if  possible  an  additional 
lesson  of  thirty  minutes,  or  three  lessons  of  ten  minutes  and  two  lessons 
of  thirty  minutes. 

[a)  PLAN  OF  LESSON  FOR  THIRTY  MINUTES. 

Minutes. 

Breathing  and  vocal  exercises  ....  ....  10  | varied  at  the 

Sight-reading  and  ear-training  10  j oTThe 

Songs  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  10  i teacher. 

{b)  TEN  MINUTES’  LESSONS  ON  VOICE-PRODUCTION,  Etc. 

The  exercises,  in  whatever  order  taken,  should  follow  one  another 
promptly.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  waste  precious  time. 

Minutes. 

1.  Breathing  exercise  

2.  Development  of  tone  and  union  of  registers 

3.  Vowel  practice  ....  

4.  Vocal  exercises  for  the  attainment  of  agility  and 

evenness  of  tone  ....  ....  ....  


2 


PLAN  OF  SIX  LESSONS  ON  VOICE-PRODUCTION,  Etc. 
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These  must  be  taken  only  when  the  conditions  described  in  the  book  are  carried  out.  If  these  exercises  are  not  taken,  continue  the 

exercises  in  Lessons  1 to  4. 


ENUNCIATION  AND  MUSICAL 
PHRASING. 


Clear  enunciation  in  singing  is,  as  everyone  will  allow,  a great 
virtue.  But  it  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  music  with  which  it 
is  associated.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  sharply-defined  initial  and 
final  consonants  and  differentiated  vowels — points  which  are  often 
studied  as  technique  apart  from  the  music,  and  then  very  inconsiderately 
applied  as  though  the  music  were  an  altogether  secondary  consideration. 
The  real  full  problem  is.  How  can  we  attain  clear  enunciation  without 
in  any  way  distorting  or  destroying  any  factor  of  the  music  ? Music 
makes  its  appeal  to  us  as  a thought  of  relations  ; not  as  a series  of  single 
notes,  but  as  notes  linked  together  to  make  a phrase.  It  is  this  phrase 
as  a whole  that  makes  the  musical  sense — not  the  notes  of  which 
the  phrase  is  composed.  This  is  an  elementary  truth,  just  as  is  the 
statement  that  bricks  qua  bricks  do  not  make  a design : it  is  the  way 
they  are  arranged.  Then,  almost  any  phrase  is  susceptible  to  numerous 
different  modes  of  treatment,  some  of  which  will  be  undoubtedly  bad, 
and  others — although  somewhat  different  from  one  another — equally 
good.  When  we  have  grasped  the  proper  rhythmic  treatment  of  the 
phrase  we  ought  next  to  consider  how  to  build  the  words  on  it.  But 
how  often,  instead  of  building  on  the  foundation-structure,  the  phrase 
is  mauled  about — sometimes  almost  beyond  recognition — in  order  to 
accommodate  a preconceived  notion  of  how  the  words  shall  be  phrased 
and  the  enunciation  made  clear  at  all  costs.  Sometimes  even  the 
verbal  phrasing  is  ruined  in  order  that  this  or  that  final  consonant  may 
be  flung  at  the  listener.  The  subject  invites  consideration  because  the 
wrong  treatment  of  music — simply  for  the  sake  of  clear  enunciation — 
by  many  earnest  school-teachers  is  not  an  uncommon  fault  in  class- 
singing. We  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  falsifications  that  sometimes 
arise  from  over- expression. 

From  The  School  Music  Bevieiv,  March,  1913. 
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HINTS  ON  TWO-PART  SINGING. 


Part-Singixg.  Treble  and  Alto.  Singers  with  fairly  high  voices  are  called  trebles  or  sopranos,  and  singers 
with  fairly  low  voices  are  called  2nd  trebles  or  altos.  All  pupils  in  a class  should  acquire  the  ability  to  sing 
under  another  “ part.”  Many  pupils  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  a “ seconds  ” or  alto  ; their  voices  wander  to  the 
higher  sounds  of  the  upper  part,  or  they  innocently  sing  the  1st  treble  an  octave  lower.  Before  singers  are  finally 
classified  as  1st  and  2nd  treble,  or  as  treble  and  alto,  according  to  their  natural  capacity,  it  is  a good  plan  to  practise 
easy  part-singing  exercises  that  give  all  the  pupils  in  turn  an  opportunity  of  singing  an  under  part.  If  this  is  done 
systematically,  a habit  of  holding  a “seconds”  will  be  established  in  the  class,  and  the  selection  of  real  altos  will  be 
facilitated.  A plan  recommended  is  as  follows  ; 

1.  All  the  class  sing  the  alto  part  without  the  treble,  and  before  the  latter  has  been  heard. 

2.  A small  number  (about  ten  per  cent.)  of  the  pupils  sing  treble  softly,  whilst  all  the  reraninder  sing  the 

alto.  • Or  the  teacher  alone  sings  treble,  or  the  part  may  be  played. 

3.  Gradually  increase  the  trebles  until  the  class  is  equally  divided.  Make  the  two  sections  change  parts. 

4.  Notice  which  of  the  class  hold  the  alto  most  firmly.  Group  all  such  together. 

5.  Add  volunteers  to  the  nucleus  established  and  keep  them  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  treble. 

6.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  processes  1 to  3 for  many  lessons  especially  with  new  pieces. 

7.  Simple  rounds  are  good  practice  for  the  discovery  of  altos. 

8.  When  a good  body  of  voices  has  been  found  capable  of  holding  the  under  part,  only  the  pupils  whose 

voices  are  really  2nd  treble  or  alto  should  be  permitted  to  sing  low  notes  (say  below  C). 

9.  On  no  account  allow  “ seconds  ’’  to  press  their  voices. 
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Sweet  Spring 


7. 


Rather  staccato.  About  J - 72. 


iFtelb  3flowet0, 


M. 


Field  flow’rs,  sweet  field  flow’rs,  Fai  - ries  of  the  Spring,  On  -■  ly  those  who  love  them 


Know  the  joy  they  bring,  With  their  smiles  to  meet  us  On  each  path  of  ours.  All  unsought  to  greet  us, 
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Come  the  sweet  field  flow’rs.  Field  flow’rs,  field  flow’rs,  Fai- ries  of  the  Spring. 
f ' S ~~IS  [w  I ' rallentando. 


Sweet  flow’rs, 
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THREE-PART  CHORDAL  STUDIES. 


1 . (Or  in  Key  A 4 
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About  M.  90  or  at  first  slower.  As  a rule  to  be  sung  piano  or  mp,  and  forte  only  occasionally  as  an 
experiment.  The  blend  should  be  very  smooth  and  harmonious.  Sing  in  turn  to  various  vowels.  The  breath 
must  be  controlled.  Do  not  breathe  very  deeply.  Inhale  tranquilly  and  naturally. 
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FOR  S.S.A.  UNACCOMPANIED. 

sostenuto.  , 

With  feeling.  S — ahout  58. 


1st 

Soprano. 


2nd 

Soprano 


Alto. 


1.  How  can  I leave  thee  ? Part -ing  were  death  to  me,  Thee  do  I love,  how  well,  Thou  canst  not 


TP— |i|— 

2.  Blue  is  theflow’r-et  We  call  “For -get-me-not,”  This  flow’r  then  take  to  thee.  And  think  of 
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tell:  Thou  hast  my  rest  bereav’d.  Thou  hast  my  soul  enslav’d,  No-where  I care  to  he.  But,  love,  with  thee. 
slight  cres.  ^VP 


me:  Should  hopeandflow’r  de-cay,  Dare  still  in  me  to  stay.  Love  with  me  can-not  die,  Thou  canst  re  - ly. 
slight  cres. 
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Come,  soft  anb  level?  evening. 


FOR  S.S.A.  UNACCOMPANIED. 


1st 

Soprano. 
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Smoothhj.  S * = ahotU  54. 


1.  Come,  soft  and  love  - !y  eve  “ ning.  Spread  o’er  the  grass  - y fields  : 


We 


2nd 

Soprano. 


2.  See  where  the  clouds  are  weav  - ing  A rich  and  gold  - en  chain,  . . See 

3.  Sweet  eve  - ning,  thou  art  with  us,  So  tran  - quil  and  so  still ; . . Thou 


Alto. 


ail  tbrousb  the  nlfibt 

UNACCOMPANIED  TRIO  (S.S.A.).f 

Wofds  % Mary  Bradford  Whiting. 


LI8HARY  Of  THc  UJiiVERSlTY 
-t  Of  ALBERTA 


Welsh  Air. 


London;  NOVELL©  AND  COMPANY,  Limited;  New  York:  THE  H.  W.  GRAY  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the  U.S.A. 

mp 


1st  & 2nd 
Soprano. 


Alto. 
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Legato  and  rather  slowly.  4 — about  72. 
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1.  Sad  and  lone  mine  eyes  are  wa-king  All  through  the  night,  While  my  bur-dened 
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2.  Love,  to  thee  my  thoughts  are  turning  All  through  the  nidit,  And  for  thee 


heart  is  yearn- ing  All  through  the  night.  Though  sad  fate  our  lives  may  sev  - er, 


slight  rit. 


{Repeat  for  verse  2.] 
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Shall  no  rest  to  me  be  giv-  en.  Why  with  grief  must  I be  driv-en  All  through  the  night  I 
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Part-ing  will  not  last  for  ev  - er.  There’s  a hope  that  leaves  me  nev-er  All  through  the  night. 
3rd  Verse. 
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Hush,  ye  winds,  your  wea  - ry  wail  - ing  All  through  the  night,  What  though  grief  be 


(7) 


®ft  in  tbe  still?  nlgbt 


Words  bj  Thomas  Mooke. 


Irish  ( ? ) Air 


London:  NOVELLO  AND  COMPANY,  Limited;  New  York:  THE  H.  W.  GRAY  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the  U.S.A. 


1st 

Soprano. 


2nd 

Soprano. 


Alto. 


^ Somewhai  sadly.  S - about  50. 

— N ^ 


1.  Oft  in  the  still -y  night,  Ere  shunber’schainhas  bound  me,  Fond  mem-Tybringsthe  light  Of 


.mpu 


2.  When  I re  - mem-ber  all  The  friends,  so  link’d  to  - ge  - therl’ve  seen  a -round  me  fall,  Like 


It  --t-  ^ 


■■S--S — ir 


-tr 


slight  cres. 


— 1 E — ^ J " 

d 

-V ^ — hi 

5 u ^ 

l_^ L*_J 

' ^ ^ 

X / --  / 

L_^ y: l_K_l- 

0 - ther  days  a - 

round  me.  The  smiles,  the  tears,  of  boyhood’s  years.  The  words  of  love  then  spo-  ken.  The 

h ^ 

^ ^ 

r— > ^ 

r**« h T 

1-^ — - 
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a 

^ ^ m w m 

leaves  in  win-try 

wea  - ther ; I 

feel  like  one  who  treads  a-lone  Some  ban-quet  hall  de  ■ 

■ sert  -ed,  Whose 

rp:-,  1?  — 1 

— Ph — rv-a — ST 

— N ^ 

V 

'Jy  d - t—s 

The  rhythm  indicated  by  the  small  notes  can  be  used  if  preferred, 
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NOVELLO’S  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS  FOR  SIGHT-SINGING,  &C. 


SIGHT-SINGING  STUDIES. 

By  W.  G.  McNAUGHT. 

UNISON. 

STAFF  NOTATION  (Movable  Doh).  I TONIC  SOL-FA. 

Books  29,  42,  69.  Price  &d.  each  Book.  I Books  30,  43.  7o.  Price  &d.  each  Book. 

TWO-PART. 

Book  180,  Price  Gd.  I Book  181.  Price  Gd. 

GRADUATED  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOL  CLASSES. 

By  W.  G.  McNAUGHT. 

STAFF  NOTATION  (Movable  Doh).  I TONIC  SOL-FA  NOTATION. 

Book  91.  Price  Gd.  I Book  92.  Price  8^/. 

SCHOOL  sight^Tnging  reader. 

By  W.  G.  McNAUGHT. 

These  Courses  are  theoretical  as  well  as  practical.  They  provide  carefully  graded  exercises  and  numerous  Songs. 

STAFF  NOTATION  (Movable  Doh).  I TONIC  SOL-FA  NOTATION. 

Book  137.  Elementary.  Price  M.  Book  154.  Elementary.  Price  M. 

Book  138.  Intermediate.  Price  M.  I Book  155.  Intermediate.  Price  ^d. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Reader  ends  with  Exercises  showing  the  application  of  the  Sol-fa  to  the  Staff  Notation. 

N.B. — The  Exercises,  Sx'c.,  in  the  Staff  Notation  Series  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  series  are  inded>endent  of  each  other. 

BOOK  226. 

The  Two-Staff  Notation  Readers  (Books  137,  138)  bound  together  in  limp  cloth.  Price  ly.  M. 


FIVE  MINUTES’  EXERCISES. 

Staff  Notation  (Movable  Doh).  In  Two  Parts. 

By  Florence  A.  Marshall. 

Book  53.  Price  8c/. 

PROGRESSIVE  SIGHT-TESTS 

A Complete  Course  for  School  Classes. 

STAFF.  I TONIC  SOL-FA. 

Unison.— Book  332.  Unison.— Book  333. 

Two- and  Three-part.— Book  334.  I Two- and  Three-part.— Book  335- 


Price  Sixpence  each  Book. 


The  Staff  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  Editions  corresI>ond  with  each  other. 


VOICE  CULTURE  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  JAMES  BATES. 

(Novello's  Music  Primers  and  Educational  Series,  Nos.  7i.  72,  & 73.) 

A Practical  Primer  on  the  Cultivation  and  Preservation 
of  Young  Voices,  with  Exercises  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
Choirs,  Solo-Boys,  &c. 

PART  I. — Instructions.  2.y.  Gd.  Paper  Boards,  3j.  Gd. 

PART  II.— Exercises,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment. 

Staff,  2j.  Gd.  Paper  Boards,  3j.  Gd. 

PART  III.— Appendix,  Two-Part  Studies,  with  Accompaniment, 
including  Seven  specially  composed  by  Dr.  Hugh  Blair. 
Staff,  U.  Tonic  Sol-fa,  Gd. 


Complete,  Price,  5j.  Gd.  Paper  Boards,  Cj-.  Gd. 


INTERVAL  EXERCISES. 

Staff  Notation  (Movable  Doh). 
By  Florence  A.  Marshall. 
Book  82.  Price  8d. 


EAR  TRAINING 

including 

MUSICAL  APPRECIATION  AND  RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENTS 
For  Children  from  Five  to  Nine  Years  of  Age. 

The  suggested  age  for  the  first  five  steps  is  five  to  nine  years. 
Teachers  will  readily  appreciate,  however,  that  the  fifth  STEP  can  be 
understood  only  by  those  children  of  nine  years  who  have  worked 
through  the  previous  STEPS.  When  the  scheme  is  first  introduced 
irto  a school,  therefore,  and  applied  directly  to  children  of  various 
ages  the  fourth  step  will  be  suitable  for  classes  averaged  eight-nine 
5 ears,  and  the  fifth  STEP  for  those  averaged  ten-eleven  years. 

By  MABEL  CHAMBERLAIN 

In  Two  Books  ; 

Book  I. — Letterpress  (Primer  No.  lOlfr) 4j. 

Book  II. — Music  (Primer  No.  101/)  3j-. 

Combined  in  One  Book  (Primer  No.  101) : 

I.etterpress  and  Music  ...  6j.  | In  Paper  Boards 7s. 

EYE  TRAINING  IN  MUSIC 

(To  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  “ Ear  Training  ") 

Steps  1,  2,  3,  for  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age 
By  MABEL  CHAMBERLAIN 

Price  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence 
(Primer  No.  105) 

MY  MUSIC  BOOK 

The  Pupil’s  Book  to  be  read  with  Step  3 of  " Eye  Training  Course  ” 

By  MABEL  CHAMBERLAIN 

Price  Eightpence  (Primer  No.  105a) 


NOVELLO’S  ELEMENTARY  MUSIC  MANUALS. 

No.  I. — PART-WRITING  FOR  BEGINNERS,  by  J.  W.  Ivimey.  The  rules  tabulated  are  for  the  guidance  of  beginners  in  the  Art 
of  Part-writing.  Many  of  them  change  from  rules  to  recommendations,  when  the  students  become  more  advanced. 
Bound  in  linen  covers.  Price  8d. 

No.  2.— LESSONS  IN  HARMONIZING  MELODIES,  by  Cuthbert  Harris.  Many  elementary  students  of  harmony  can  satis- 
factorily add  parts  to  figured  basses,  but  are  unable  to  harmonize  even  simple  melodies.  This  book  gives  minute 
instruction  which  any  student  can  understand.  Part  I.  Price  ^s.  Gd. 

No.  6.— LESSONS  IN  HARMONIZING  MELODIES,  by  Cuthbert  Harris.  Part  II.  Price  2s.  Gd. 

No.  7.— ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  IN  HARMONIZING  MELODIES,  by  Cuthbert  Harris.  Price  Sd. 

No.  3.— AN  ELEMENTARY  MIXED-VOICE  SIGHT-SINGING  COURSE  (Staff  Notation  through  Tonic  Sol-fa),  by  George 
Lane.  The  Exercises  are  written  in  the  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs,  in  order  that  the  Book  may  be  used  by  Male  and  Female 
voices  in  one  class.  Suitable  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools.  Part  I.  Price  8d. 

No.  4.— AN  ELEMENTARY  MIXED-VOICE  SIGHT-SINGING  COURSE  (Staff  Notation  through  Tonic  Sol-fa),  by  George 
Lane,  Part  II.  Price  8d. 

No  5.-HINTS  TO  YOUNG  VIOLINISTS,  by  C.  Egerton  Lowe.  Price  Is.  Gd. 

No  8.— HINTS  ON  PIANOFORTE  TEACHING  (chiefly  to  Boys),  by  E.  D.  Rendall.  Price  2s.  Gd. 

No.  9.— SCHOOL  CHOIR  TRAINING.  A practical  Course  of  Lessons  on  Voice  Production  for  the  guidance  of  Teachers  of  Class 
Singing,  by  Margaret  Nicholls.  Price  3s.  The  Appendix,  Hints  on  Part-Singing  and  Exercises,  separately,  3d., 
Tonic  Sol-fa,  3d. 

No.  10.— the  composition  OF  SIMPLE  MELODIES,  by  Robert  T.  White,  Price  2s.  Gd. 

No.  II.— PHYSICAL  EXERCISES,  DANCES  AND  GAMES  IN  THE  INFANT  SCHOOL,  by  Margaret  Alexander  Hughes 


(Feb.,  1930) 


London:  NOVELLO  AND  COMPANY,  Limited. 


NOVELLO’S  HANDBOOKS  FOR  MUSICIANS. 

Edited  by  Ernest  Newman. 


CHORAL  TECHNIQUE  AND  INTERPRETATION 

BY 

HENRY  COWARD. 

Mus.  Doc.,  OxON. 

Published  as  a Net  Book.  Price,  Cloth,  gilt.  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence  net. 


THE  TEACHING  AND  ACCOMPANIMENT 
OF  PLAINSONG 

BY 

FRANCIS  BURGESS. 

Published  as  a Net  Book.  Price,  Cloth,  gilt.  Five  Shillings  and  Sixpence  net. 


THE 

Interpretation  of  the  Music  of  the  17th  & i8th  Centuries 

AS  REVEALED  BY  CONTEMPORARY^  EVIDENCE 

BY 

ARNOLD  DOLMETSCH. 

Published  as  a Net  Book.  Price,  Cloth,  gilt.  Fifteen  Shillings  net. 


APPENDIX 

CONTAINING  TWENTY-TWO  ILLUSTRATIVE  PIECES. 

Price  Five  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 


THE 

SOURCES  OF  KEYBOARD  MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND 

BY 

CHARLES  VAN  DEN  BORREN. 

Professor  of  the  Universiti  Nouvelle  of  Brussels. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  BY 

JAMES  E.  MATTHEW. 

Published  as  a Net  Book.  Price,  Cloth,  gilt.  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  net. 


THE  THEORY  OF  HARMONY 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Natural  Principles  of  Harmony,  with  an  examination  of  the  chief  systems  of  Harmony  from 

Rameau  to  the  present  day. 

BY 

MATTHEW  SHIRLAW, 

Mus.D.,  F.R.C.O. 

{Lecturer  in  Music,  University  of  Edinburgh,  Sfc. ) 

Published  as  a Net  Book.  Price,  Cloth,  gilt.  Fifteen  Shillings  net. 


THE  ORGAN  WORKS  OF  BACH 

BY 

HARVEY  GRACE. 

With  an  Introduction  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN. 

Published  as  a Net  Book.  Price,  Cloth,  Nine  Shillings  net. 


De».  r.924,) 


T.^ndon  : NOVELLO  AND  COMPANY,  Limited. 


NOVELLO’S  OCTAVO  EDITION 

OF 

TWO-PART  SONGS 

FOR 

FEMALE  OR  BOYS’  VOICES. 


24.  *After  the  Rain 

Ciro  Pinsuti 

3d. 

225. 

Evening  Song  

P.  E.  Fletcher 

4d. 

183.  ^Alexander  (humorous) 

A.  H.  Brewer 

3d. 

162. 

*Evening  Song  

J.  Ireland 

4d. 

91.  *All  Must  be  Well 

Myles  B.  Foster 

4d. 

44. 

^Evening  Song  

Mendelssohn 

2d. 

5.  *All  Seek  for  Rest 

...  Franz  Abt 

3d. 

113. 

^Evensong,  An  

...  H.  W.  Parker 

3d. 

I.  *Angel,  The  

...  Rubinstein 

4d. 

141. 

Ever  Onward  

E.  C.  Ford 

4d. 

250.  Astrophel  

E.  L.  Bainton 

4d. 

21. 

*Faint  not,  Fear  not  

Henry  Smart 

4d. 

214.  *At  Dawn  OF  Day 

F.  H.  Cowen 

4d. 

208. 

*^Fairies,  The 

P.  E.  Fletcher 

4d. 

48,  At  Rest  with  Thee 

Carl  Reinecke 

3d. 

64. 

Fairy  Dance.  The 

F.  Corder 

4d. 

164.  *Aubade 

...  J.  Ireland 

2d. 

95. 

Fairy  Fancy,  A 

...  Myles  B.  Foster 

4d 

148,  Autumn 

A.  H.  Behrend 

4d. 

92. 

Fairy  Workmen  

...  Myles  B.  Foster 

4d. 

ii4  §*Autumn  Song,  An  ... 

H.  A.  J.  Campbell 

3d. 

58. 

Faithful  Love  

Carl  Reinecke 

3d. 

37.  *Autumn  Song 

Mendelssohn 

3d. 

61. 

Faithlessness  

C.  MUhlfeld 

3d. 

241.  Autumn  Time 

...  E.  Boyce 

4d. 

154. 

*Fall  of  the  Leaf.  The 

Schumann 

3d. 

143.  Awake!  Awake 

...  E.  C.  Ford 

6d, 

145. 

Flowers  I love  best.  The 

E.  C.  Ford 

3d. 

III.  Baby-Bye  

N.  Davenport 

3d. 

52. 

Fount  of  Music,  The  

Carl  Reinecke 

3d. 

128.  ^Barcarolle  

...  C.  Hoby 

3d. 

136. 

*Fountains,  Waken 

A.  Richards 

2d. 

igi.  Beacons 

F.  W.  Wadely 

3d. 

150. 

*Full  Fathom  Five 

J.  Ireland 

2d. 

226.  *Bees  

P.  E.  Fletcher 

4d. 

80 

Funeral,  A 

Karel  Bendl 

4d. 

7.  *Bells  at  Eve 

...  Franz  Abt 

4d. 

94. 

*Get  Up 

...  Myles  B.  Foster 

3d. 

ioi.§*Berry  Time  

H.  A.  J.  Campbell 

4d. 

85. 

*Gipsy  Pair,  A 

Karel  Bendl 

4d. 

54-  Beware 

Carl  Reinecke 

3d. 

193. 

Glow-worm,  The  

E.  M.  Boyce 

3d. 

log.  *Bird  Raptures 

G.  F.  Huntley 

3d. 

108. 

Golden  Silences  

G.  F.  Huntley 

3d. 

98.§*Bird  Songs  

H 

. A.  J.  Campbell 

4d. 

163. 

§Golden  Slumbers  

A.  H.  Brewer 

4d. 

122.  Birdie  

...  Rubinstein 

4d. 

56. 

*Good-Night  

Carl  Reinecke 

3d. 

173.  Birds  

F.  H.  Cowen 

4d. 

215. 

^Goslings,  The  (humorous) 

J.  F.  Bridge 

3d. 

144.  Birds  in  Council,  The 

...  E.  C.  Ford 

6d. 

238. 

Green  Linnet,  The  

...  E.  L Bainton 

4d. 

19.  Bird’s  Question,  The 

...  Franz  Abt 

4d. 

36. 

^Greeting  

Mendelssohn  i^d. 

88.  *Blackberries 

Myles  B.  Foster 

4d. 

195 

Greeting,  The  

E.  M,  Boyce 

3d. 

248.  Blackbird,  The 

E.  M.  Boyce 

4d. 

124. 

Hail,  Cuckoo  I 

N.  Davenport 

2d. 

6.  ^Boatman’s  Song 

...  Franz  Abt 

4d. 

175. 

*Hark  the  Curfew  Stealing 

F.  H.  Cowen 

2d. 

222.  *Bonnie  banks  of  Loch 

Lomond,  The 

41. 

^Harvest  Field,  The  

Mendelssohn 

3d. 

Scottish  Folk-Song  (arr.) 

3d. 

242. 

Holly,  The  

E.  Boyce 

4d. 

209.  Bullfinch,  The 

E.  M.  Boyce 

4d. 

43. 

*Home,  Far  Away  

Mendelssohn 

2d. 

67.  ^Butterfly’s  Ball,  The 

Myles  B.  Foster 

4d. 

121. 

Homeward  

Henry  Rogers 

4d. 

220.  *Camel’s  Hump,  The 

...E.  German 

4d. 

180. 

Hour  of  Parting.  The  

Rubinstein 

3d. 

135.  ^Charming  Chloe 

E.  T.  Sweeting 

4d. 

227. 

*How  SWEET  THE  MOONLIGHT  SLEEPS  ...  G.  Rathbone 

4d, 

2ig.  ^Cherry  Ripe 

...C.  E.IHorn 

3d. 

62. 

I Know  a Bank  

C.  E.  Horn 

3d. 

i56.§*Christmas  Greeting,  A 

E.  Elgar 

8d. 

252. 

I loved  a LASS  

...  ... C.  S.  Lang 

4d 

174.  ’^Cleansing  Fires 

F.  H.  Cowen 

4d. 

25. 

*I  SING,  BECAUSE  I LOVE  TO  SING 

Ciro  Pinsuti 

3d. 

176.  *Cloud,  The 

...  Rubinstein 

4d. 

204. 

*I  WAITED  FOR  THE  LORD 

...  Mendelssohn 

3d. 

137.  *Come  to  the  Field 

A.  Richards 

2d. 

34. 

*I  WOULD  THAT  MY  LOVE  

...  Mendelssohn 

3d. 

107.  *CoMiNG  OF  May,  The 

E.  M.  Boyce 

2d. 

234. 

*If  I HAD  BUT  TWO  LITTLE  WINGS... 

...  C.  H.  H.  Parry 

4d. 

75.§*Comrades  To-day  ... 

Myles  B.  Foster 

4d. 

73. 

*In  Mary’s  Garden 

E.  M.  Boyce 

3d. 

53.  Contentment 

Carl  Reinecke 

3d. 

9. 

In  the  Forest  

Franz  Abt 

3d. 

66.  Cradle  Song 

Myles  B.  Foster 

4d. 

77. 

*In  the  Forest  (Im  Walde) 

Karel  Bendl 

4d. 

8.  Crystal  Streamlet 

...  Franz  Abt 

4d. 

228.§*It  was  a lover  and  his  lass 

E.  German 

4d. 

169.  Curfew  

F.  H.  Cowen 

4d. 

199. 

La  Fileuse  

Ch.  Wood 

4d. 

184.  Dainty  Lady,  The  ... 

E.  M.  Boyce 

3d. 

223. 

*Laughing  Song  

...  P.  E.  Fletcher 

4d. 

186.  Day  Dream,  The  ... 

E.  M.  Boyce 

3d. 

192. 

*Lavender  

...  E.  T.  Sweeting 

4d. 

159.  Days  when  we  Gathered  Daisies 

B.  L.-Selby 

2d. 

120. 

Let  the  Rafters  Ring  

M.  A.  Sidebotham 

4d. 

87.  *Dewdrop’s  Folly,  The 

Myles  B.  Foster 

3d. 

26. 

Life  is  Passing  Away  

Ciro  Pinsuti 

4d. 

96.  *Do  Your  Very  Best 

Myles  B.  Foster 

4d. 

10. 

*Like  the  Lark  

Franz  Abt 

3d. 

iio.§*Doubt  not  Thy  Father’s  Care 

...  E.  Elgar 

.3d. 

147. 

Lilies  

A.  H.  Behrend 

4d. 

239.  Early  Spring,  The  ... 

...  E.  Boyce 

4d. 

97. 

Lined  with  Gold 

...  Myles  B.  Foster 

4d. 

165.  Echoes 

F.  H.  Cowen 

4d. 

168. 

Linger,  O Gentle  Time 

F.  H.  Cowen 

4d. 

90.  Elfin  Frolic,  An  ... 

Myles  B.  Foster 

3d. 

196.  *Lonely  Knight,  The  

E.  M.  Boyce 

4d. 

194.  English  Names 

E.  M.  Boyce 

4d. 

22. 

*Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  The 

H.  Smart 

3d. 

20.  ^Evening  

Henry  Smart 

3d 

244  §*Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  The 

..  F.  Schubert 

4d. 

200.  Evening  

...  Ch.  Wood 

4d. 

203. 

*Love  and  Summer 

John  E.  West 

4d. 

118.  Evening  Hymn 

N.  Davenport 

3d. 

74. 

Love  has  Come  

E.  M.  Boyce 

3d. 

86.  Evening  Peace 

Karel  Bendl 

4d. 

84. 

Lovers.  The 

Karel  Bendl 

3d. 

Pieces  marked  thus  * may  be  had  in  Tonic  Sol-fa. 

§ Band  Paris,  or  with  Accompaniment  for  Pianoforte  and  other  instruments. 
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NOVELLO’S  OCTAVO  EDITION 


OF 

TWO-PART  SONGS 


FOR 

FEMALE  OR  BOYS’  VOICES. 


158.  *Lullaby  

206.  *Madrigal  of  Spring,  A 

76.  Magdalen  at  Michael's  Gate... 

82.  Marriage  Song,  A 

28.  *May  Song  

39-  *Maybells  AND  THE  Flowers 

51.  Meeting  again  

160.  ^Meeting  of  the  Waters,  The  ... 

2.  '■’Merry  Maidens,  The  

255.  Merry  May,  The  ...  » 

230.  "Midsummer  Song  

68.  *Moon,  The  

50.  Moonlight  Song  

11.  Mountain  Music  

69.  Music  of  the  Woods,  The 
45.  *My  Bark  is  Bounding 

123.  *Night 

io3.§*Night  Wind 

197.  *Now  the  bright  Morning  Star... 
59.  Numerous  AS  the  Bright  Stars 

207.  *Nymphs  and  Shepherds 

12.  *0  Come,  ye  Flow’rets  

131.  O Lady,  leave  thy  Silken 

205.  *Oh  the  Summer  Night  

38.§*0  WERT  THOU  IN  THE  CAULD 

13.  O’er  THE  Sands  

ioo.§*Old  Oak,  The 

14.  On  the  Blue  Sea  


Brahms 

P.  E.  Fletcher 
E.  M.  Boyce 
Karel  Bendl 
R.  Schumann 
Mendelssohn 
Carl  Reinecke 
...  Irish  Air  (arr.) 

Rubinstein 

G.  Rathbone 
E.  M.  Boyce 
...  Myles  B.  Foster 
Carl  Reinecke 

Franz  Abt 

...  Myles  B.  Foster 
Mendelssohn 

Rubinstein 

H.  A.  J.  Campbell 

Ch.  Wood 

C.  Miihlfeld 

Purcell 

Franz  Abt 

R.  F.  M.  Akerman 
P.  E.  Fletcher 
Mendelssohn 

Franz  Abt 

H.  A.  J.  Campbell 
Franz  Abt 


47.  Ousel,  The Carl  Reinecke 

27.  *OuT  IN  THE  Sunshine  Ciro  Pinsuti 

139-  *OvER  Hill,  over  Dale  C.  H.  Lloyd 

130.  Over  the  Mountains  ...  ...  ...  ...  M.  Shaw 

132.  Over  the  Oceans  (Part  L,  Weg  der  Liebe)  ...  Brahms 

35.  ’■’Passage  Bird’s  Farewell,  The Mendelssohn 

210.  Peacock,  The  (Pavane)  E.  M.  Boyce 

93.  Phcebus Myles  B.  Foster 

104.  ’^PoSY,  The  E.  M.  Boyce 

49.  Praise  of  Music  Carl  Reinecke 

249.  Prepare,  then,  YE  immortal  CHOIR  (“  Semele’O  Handel 

125.  Proud  Delia 

217, §’*Ring  out,  wild  bells 

218.  *Rolling  down  to  kio 

40.  ’’’Sabbath  Morn,  The 
16.  Sabbath  on  the  Sea 
15.  ’”Sabbath  Repose  

229.  Sad  Spring  ,.  

126.  Sea  Fairies,  The-  

99.§*’Shadow  Dance  

254  ’"Shepherd  kept  Sheep,  The  

189. §’*Shepherds’  Dance,  The  (“  Henry  VIII 

224,  ’’’Shepherd’s  Evening  Song  

152.  ’’’Shepherd’s  Sweet  Lot,  The  

233.  ^Shining  Stars,  The 

190.  ’’’Silent  Land,  The  ... 

1 19  Sister,  Awake  ! 

245,  *Sister,  Awake 

42.  ’”Song  from  " Ruy  Blas  " 

83.  Song  of  Love,  The... 

134.  ’’’Song  of  THE  Dunes  ... 

65.§'*Song  of  the  Gale,  The 
71.  Song  OF  THE  Mowers,  The 
81.  Song  OF  THE  Nightingale,  The 


N.  Davenport 
P,  E.  Fletcher 

E.  German 

Mendelssohn 
,..  Franz  Abt 

Franz  Abt 

E.  M.  Boyce 
J.  F.  Barnett 
H.  A.  J.  Campbell 
E,  H.  Thiman 
’)  ...E.  German 
E.  H.  Thiman 
B.  Luard-Selby 
G.  Rathbone 
..,A.  R.  Gaul 
N,  Davenport 
E,  H.  Thiman 
Mendelssohn 
Karel  Bendl 
C.  H.  Lloyd 
Myles  B Foster 
..,  J.  Shaw 
Karel  Bendl 


2d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

2d. 

3d. 

2d. 

4d. 

4d, 

4d. 

4d. 

3d 

4d. 

3d. 

3d. 

4d. 

4d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

4d. 

2d. 

4d. 

4d. 

4d. 

3d. 

3d. 

4d. 

4d. 

4d. 

2d. 

3d. 

3d. 

2d. 

3d. 

2d, 

2d. 

4d. 

4d. 

2d. 

3d. 

3d 

4d. 

6d. 

3d. 

3d. 

4d. 

3d. 

2d. 

3d. 

4d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

4d. 

3d. 

3d. 

4d. 

4d. 


112.  ’^Song  of  the  Summer  Birds 

235.  ’”Song  of  the  Waters,  The 

247.  *Song’s  Eternity  

146.  Spring 

60.  Spring  and  Love  

3.  Spring  Greeting,  A 

106.  ’^Spring  is  Come  

116. §’JSpring  Song,  A 

70.  ’^Spring  Song 

29.  ’^Spring  Song 

i6i.§’'Stars  of  the  Summer  Night 

79-  ’”Summer  Evening,  A 

240.  Summer  heat  ...  

140.  _ Summer  Night,  A 

117. §’”Summer  Song,  A 

170.  Summer’s  Call,  The  

153.  *SuN  does  Rise,  The 

105.  ’’’Sunshine  

212.  ’’’Swallow,  The  

31.  ’”SwALLOw’s  Flight,  The 

251.  Swaying  Blossoms,  The 

155.  ’’’Sweet  Echo 

246.  *Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred 
151.  *There  is  a garden  in  her  face  ... 
22I.§*ThERE  is  a green  HILL  FAR  AWAY 

177.  ’’’There  WAS  Joy  IN  Heaven 

166.  Thought  of  Home,  A 

231,  Three  Fishers  

172  To  Daffodils  

236.  ’’’To  Daffodils 

198,  To  Daffodils 

171.  *To-Day 

129.  ’’’To  Diana 

181,  *'Tom-Tit 

30  ’i’To  THE  Nightingale  

io2.§’*Traveller,  The  

216.  Traveller’s  Song 

57-  Truth  and  Trust  

142,  Twilight  

127.  ’"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  ... 
202.  ’’’Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  ... 

187.  ’"Ursula  Dancing  

32.  ’’’Violets 

63.  §Violets 

18.  ’"Violet’s  Plea,  The 

188.  Voice  of  Spring,  The  

185.  ’"Waltz,  The 

17.  ’"Wanderer’s  Joy,  The  

33.  ’"Wanderer’s  Night  Song 

55.  Wanderer’s  Song,  A 

138.  ’"Water-Lily,  The  

182. §’"Wet  sheet  and  a flowing  sea,  a 

78.  What  is  Love  ? 

167.  What  THE  Birds  Say  

232.  ’"When  cats  run  home  

253.  When  Daisies  pied  

133.  When  love  hath  entangled 

243.  ’"When  the  green  leaves  come  again 

23.  Where  THE  WEARY  ARE  AT  REST  ... 

237.  ’"Who  IS  Sylvia?  

178.  ’"Wild  Flowers  

211.  Willow  Wrens,  The  

149.  Winter 

ii5.§*’WiNTER  Song,  A 

4.  ’"Wish  for  the  Mountains,  A 

72.  Wood  Note,  A ...  " 

89.  ’"Work  and  Play  

157.  ’"Ye  Banks  and  Braes  

213.  ’"You  Spotted  Snakes  

201.  Young  and  Old  

179.  ’"Zephyr  among  the  Flowers 

46.  ’"Zuleika  and  Hassan  


Rubinstein 

G.  Rathbone 

E.  Boyce 

...  A.  H.  Behrend 
C.  MUhlteld 
...Franz  Abt 

E.  M.  Boyce 
H.  A.  J.  Campbell 

...  Myles  B.  Foster 
...  R.  Schumann 

E.  Elgar 

Karel  Bendl 

E.  Boyce 

E.  C.  Ford 

H.  A.  J.  Campbell 

F.  H.  Cowen 
...  B.  Luard-Selby 

E.  M.  Boyce 

E.  M.  Boyce 

B.  Haynes 

A.  Rowley 

W.  G.  Alcock 
...  C.  Sharman 

J.  Ireland 

Ch.  Gounod 
Henry  Smart 

F.  H.  Cowen 
arr.  J.  Hullah 

F.  H.  Cowen 
E.  H.  Thiman 

Ch.  Wood 

F.  H.  Cowen 

M.  Shaw 

Colin  Taylor 
R.  Schumann 
H.  A.  J.  Campbell 
...  E.  H.  Thiman 
...  Carl  Reinecke 

E.  C.  Ford 

C.  Hoby 

Ch.  Wood 

E.  M.  Boyce 

F.  H.  Cowen 
...  G.  R.  Betjemann 

Franz  Abt 

H.  Rhodes 

E.  M.  Boyce 

Franz  Abt 

Rubinstein 

...  Carl  Reinecke 

J.  L.  Hatton 
C.  H.  Lloyd 
Karel  Be'  11 

F.  H.  Cowen 
A.  H.  Brewer 

C.  Sharman 

Brahms 

...  P.  E.  Fletcher 

...  Henry  Smart 

E.  German 

P.  E.  Fletcher 

...  E.  M.  Boyce 
...  A,  H.  Behrend 
H.  A.  J.  Campbell 

Franz  Abt 

J.  Shaw 

...  Myles  B.  Foster 
A.  M.  Richardson 
Mendelssohn 

Ch.  Wood 

...  P.  E.  Fletcher 
Mendelssohn 


Pieces  marked  thus  **  may  be  had  in  Tonic  Sol-fa. 

§ Band  Parts,  or  with  Accompaniment  for  Pianoforte  and  other  instruments. 


ijune,  1980) 


London  : NOVELLO  AND  COMPANY,  Limited, 


NOVELLO'S 

ELEMENTARY  MUSIC  MANUALS. 


No.  1.— PART- WRITING  FOR  BEGINNERS,  by  J.  W.  Ivimey. 

The  Rules  tabulated  are  for  the  guidance  of  beginners  in 
the  Art  of  Part-writing.  Many  of  them  change  from  rules 
to  recommendations,  when  the  students  become  more 
advanced.  Price  Sd. 

No.  2.— LESSONS  IN  HARMONIZING  MELODIES,  by 

CuTHBERT  Harris.  Many  elementary  students  of  harmony 
can  satisfactorily  add  parts  to  figured  basses,  but  are  unable 
to  harmonize  even  simple  melodies.  This  book  gives 
minute  instruction  which  any  student  can  understand. 
Part  I.  Price  2s.  6d. 

No.  6.— LESSONS  IN  HARMONIZING  MELODIES.  by 

CuTHBERT  Harris.  Part  II.  Price  2s.  6d. 

No.  7— additional  EXERCISES  IN  HARMONIZING 

MELODIES,  by  Cuthbert  Harris.  Price  ?>d. 

No.  3— AN  ELEMENTARY  MIXED-VOICE  SIGHT-SINGING 
COURSE  (Staff  Notation  through  Tonic  Sol-fa),  by 
George  Lane.  The  Exercises  are  written  in  the  Treble 
and  Bass  Clefs,  m order  that  the  Book  may  be  used  by  Male 
and  Female  voices  in  one  class.  Suitable  for  Evening 
Continuation  Schools.  Part  I.  Price  Sd. 

No.  4— AN  ELEMENTARY  MIXED-VOICE  SIGHT-SINGING 
COURSE  (Staff  Notation  through  Tonic  Sol-fa),  by 
George  Lane.  Part  H.  Price  Sd. 

No.  5-— hints  to  young  VIOLINISTS, by  C.  Egerton  Lowe. 
Price  IS.  6d. 

No.  8.— HINTS  ON  PIANOFORTE  TEACHING  (chiefly  to 
Boys),  by  E.  D.  Rendall.  Price  2s.  6d. 

No.  9— SCHOOL  CHOIR  TRAINING,  by  Margaret  Nicholes. 

A Practical  Course  of  Lessons  on  Voice  Production  for 
the  Guidance  of  Teachers  of  Class  Singing.  Price  3s. 
(The  Appendix,  published  separately ; Hints  on  Part-Singina 
and  Exercises,  zd.  ; Sol-fa,  zd.) 

No.  10.— THE  COMPOSITION  OF  SIMPLE  MELODIES,  by 
Robert  T.  White.  Price  2s.  6d. 

No.  II.— PHYSICAL  EXERCISES  IN  THE  INFANT  SCHOOL, 
by  Margaret  A.  Hughes.  Price  4s.  6d. 


London:  NOVELLO  AND  COMPANY,  Limited. 


158,  *Lullaby 
zo6.  *Madrigal 
76.  Magdalen 
82.  Marriage 
28.  »Mav  Song 
39.  *Maybells 
51.  Meeting  a 
160.  *Meeting  ( 
2.  *Merry  M/ 
255.  Merry  M/ 
230.  *Midsumme 

68.  »Moon.  Th 
50.  Moonligh 
II.  Mountain 

69.  Music  of  ■ 


45.  *My  Bark  1 

123. 

»Night  .. 

io3.§*Night  Wi 

197. 

*Now  the 

59. 

Numerous 

207. 

*Nymphs  a 

12, 

*0  Come,  v 

131. 

0 Lady,  l 

205.  *Oh  the  S 
38.§*0  WERT  T 

13. 

O'er  the 

ioo.§«Old  Oak, 

14. 

On  the  B 

47. 

Ousel,  Tj 

27. 

*0UT  IN  TU 

ISO- 

’'Over  Hu 

ISO. 

Over  the 

132. 

Over  the 

35. 

’■’Passage  1 

210. 

Peacock, 

93. 

Phcebus  . 

104. 

’‘’Posy,  Th 

49. 

Praise  of 

249. 

Prepare, 

125. 

Proud  De 

217. § 

*Ring  out 

218.  ^Rolling 

40.  ^Sabbath 
16.  Sabbath 
15.  ^Sabbath 
229.  Sad  Sprii 
126.  Sea  Fair 
99§*Shadow 
254  *Shepher 
l8g.§*SHEPHER 
224.  *Shepher 
152.  *Shepher 
233.  *Shining 
190.  ’^Silent  L 
1 19  Sister, 

245.  *SlSTER,  i 
42.  *SONG  FRC 

83,  Song  of 
I 34.  *SoNG  OF 
65.§*Song  OF 
71.  Song  of 
8i.  Song  of 
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London:  NOVELLO  AND  COMPANY,  Limited. 
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